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THE MAN THE WORLD IS WATCHING. 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN, THE MASTER OF FINANCE, TO WHOM 100,000 STRIKING STEEL AND IRON WORKERS APPEAL. 
PHoToGRAPA BY H. S. MENDELSSOHN, Lonpon..—(See PaGE 94.) 
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A Poisoned People. 
(Special Contributed Article to Leslie's Weekly.) 
Ir is not unusual to read 
accounts of wholesale poi- 
from eating  ice- 
preserved 


soning 
cream, 
especially fish, mushrooms, 


meats, 


and similar food products. 
These items should call the 
attention of publicists, es- 
pecially those interested in 
the health of the people, to 
the necessity of a stricter 
food 





supervision of our 

supplies. 
Last 

newspapers gave accounts 


H,. W. WILEY, CHIEF OF .THE 
DIVISION OF CHEMISTRY, 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 


November, the 


of extensive poisoning in the midland district of England, 
which was finally traced to the use of beer containing traces 
of arsenic. This arsenic entered the beer in a roundabout 
way. The beer containing the poison wasof a cheap char- 
acter, and was made largely by the fermentation of grape 
sugar or glucose. Examination showed that this grape 
sugar was made from the starch of the potato, by convert- 
ing it into sugar with sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol). A 
further examination showed that this oil of vitriol con- 
tained traces of arsenic, due to the use of iron pyrites con- 
taining arsenic in ‘ts manufacture. 

The cases of poisoning first mentioned are due to Certain 
poisonous bodies known to chemists and physicians as 
ptomaines. These ptomaines are poisons containing nitro 
gen which arises from the fermentation of the nitrogenous 
contents of our food products. As a rule, such fermenta- 
tions do not give rise to poisonous products, but under the 
influence of certain specific germs or enzymes a series of 
products of a poisonous character and alkaloidal nature is 
developed. 

The particular attention of the reading public is, of 
course, attracted to sickness or death produced in the man- 
ner above described. But these are only the more pro- 
nounced forms of poisoning to which our people are sub- 
ject. There are many other poisonous principles in our 
foods which are not powerful enough to produce immediate 
sickness and death, yet which act on the organs of the 
body, gradually reducing their vitality, changing their 
physiological functions, and finally undermining the health 
of the subject. These insidious poisonous principles are 
very common constituents of food products, I refer par- 
ticularly to those which are not the result of fermentation 
or decay, but which are added in the preparation of the 
food, either for improving its appearance, increasing its 
bulk, cheapening its cost, or preserving it. 

Chief among these mildly poisonous principles may be 
mentioned the preservatives added to food products to pre 
vent decay. All decay of organic bodies—and food prod- 
ucts, as a rule, belong to this class—is the result of fer. 
mentation of one kind or another. If this fermentation be 
prevented, either by destroying the germs which produce 
it, or paralyzing their action, the organic matter will re- 
main intact. 

The only proper way of destroying the germs in food 
products is by sterilization or pasteurization. These two 
terms practically signify the same process, viz., the de- 
struction or paralysis of fermentative germs by the applica- 
tion of heat. The term sterilization is, however, by com- 
mon consent applied to that form of the process in which 
the intensity of the heat employed is that of boiling water 
or higher, while pasteurization is used to designate that 
form of the process in which a lower degree of heat is used. 

There are certain chemical reagents, which, on account 
of their cheapness and efficiency, have been largely used, 
instead of heat, for germicidal purposes. It is much easier 
to add a reagent of this kind than it is to subject the food 
product to a high temperature. Moreover, there are many 
food products whose physical state and appearance are un- 
favorably changed by the application of heat, and, for this 
reason, some other form of preservation is sought. 

Chief among the common preservatives, which are 

(Continued on page 90.) 


Ohio's ** Knock-out ’’ for Bryan. 


THaT Ohio is not only the mother of Presidents but the orig- 
inator of new political policies or departures has been illustrated 
more than once in the last twenty-five or thirty years. The ac- 
tion of its great political conventions, made up and controlled, 
as they are, by some of the ablest, most astute, and influential 
representatives of the respective parties, has repeatedly set the 
pace and determined the lines of action for subsequent conven- 
tions in other States. And history will ‘probably repeat itself 
here in the conclusions reached in the recent Democratic State 
convention at Columbus. In its distinct repudiation of Bryan 
and his works that body undoubtediy voiced the hope and ex 
pectation of all the thoughtful and conservative members of 
the Democratic party throughout the country. 

In other words, the meeting of the Ohio convention furnished 
the first good opportunity to give the rational, conservative, and 
really influential Democrats of the country that position of 
‘right about face” from the wild and suicidal course marked 
out by the populist faction which they have been anxious and 
eager to assume ever since the last Presidential defeat. The 
convention sounded the new marching orders which the Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy had been waiting tohear. How true this is 
may be judged from the prompt and hearty indorsement which 
the Ohio platform has received by representative Democrats 
and party organs in all sections of the Union. 

Meanwhile Bryan himself has been endeavoring to extract 
some sunshine from the Ohio cucumber, but results have been 
weak, It is obvious that the only thing now left for him to do 
is to form a little party by himself on the tailors of Tooley 
Street plan, run for President a third time on an independent 
or Populist ticket, and thus finally taper off into that deep and 
dark obscurity for which he is inevitably and speedily des- 
tined. The fall of Bryan has been as sudden as his rise was me- 
teoric. Contemplating the situation and realizing the full import 
of the dismissal which the Ohio Democracy has so brusquely 
and effectively given, he may exclaim, in the language of the 
discarded suitor : 

“Tt was all very well to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs ?” 


What Became of Cuba’s Bonds? 


THE disposition of the bonds issued by the revolutionary gov- 
ernment of Cuba is a matter which has assumed a new interest 
and importance, since the inauguration of a new and independent 
government for the island now appears to be assured in the near 
future. Reports have been current at different times that no 
less than $400,000,000 in these bonds were issued which, if vali- 
dated, would saddle the republic of Cuba with an intolerable 


and crushing burden of debt. 

The facts in the case and the true situation are disclosed by 
the reproduction of sworn statements made by authorized Cuban 
officials before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations in 
1808. Senator Foraker was chairman of that committee, and in 
answer to questions put by him Treasurer Guerra, of the Cuban 
delegation in the United States, said that the total amount of 
cash realized by Cuban bond sales was $122,400. A complete 
and satisfactory record of all the bonds thus sold was produced 
before the Senate committee. 

Asked as to what was done with the rest of the bonds printed, 
the answer was that one million of them had been deposited in 
the safes of August Belmont & Co., of New York, where they 
were held as the property of the republic of Cuba. Treasurer 
Guerra was also asked whether he knew of any issue of $400,- 
000,000 bonds, more or less, by the republic, and the positive 
statement was made that there had been no such issue. 

In a recent letter to Representative Smith, of Michigan, Senior 
Guerra has reaffirmed the statements made before the Senate 
Committee as to the amount of the bonds disposed of, adding that 
the total of printed bonds was $3,145,600, the balance of these 
above the $122,400 sold being now in his possession. ‘* No bonds 
of the republic of. Cuba,” he declares, ‘‘ have ever been given to 
any syndicate, corporation, firm, newspaper, lawyer, or to any 
person whatsoever, and no other bonds are out of my control than 
those mentioned above as sold for cash or given in payment for 
merchandise.” This ought to be enough to dispose of the alarm- 
ist stories of an enormous debt ready to be sprung upon the in- 
fant republic the moment it comes into being. Bonds issued by 
others than the Cuban delegation must have been bogus, and if 
such have fallen into the bands of innocent holders they will 
simply have to bear the loss as best they can. 


Let the Churches Wake Up! 


No words were spoken before the young people assembled at 
the recent Christian Endeavor Convention in Cincirnuati of 
greater timeliness, wisdom, and weight than those uttered by 
Mr. Samuel B. Capen, of Boston, in his address on “ The Chris- 
tian Endeavorer’s Duty in Municipal Politics.” A part of the 
address was as follows : 

Government in America is es shaped in the cau- 
cus. For the Christian man the primary meeting should be 
as sacred an appointment as the place of prayer, and if the 
Christian men of the community at almost any election would 
take an interest they might get good men nominated. No Chris- 
tian Endeavorer should ever forget to cast his ballot on the day 
of election. Let every Endeavorer place first in his thought the 
moral character of the man for whom he votes, Government in 
America is now, and has always been, by parties, and these are 
a necessity. But a man is released from all obligations if his 


party selects some candidate of doubtful character. Let us 
make our protest at this point by bolting the ticket. We must 
organize in our cities to meet combinations of evil. We shall 


never have decent government there until the good are willing 
to get together through some organization which is persevering 
and fearless. 

The italics in the above paragraph are ours. The words em- 
phasized contain a truth which cannot be put toostrongly. It 
is specially gratifying to know that such an utterance was made 
before a body made upof thousands of representative and highly 
intelligent young men and women from all parts of the United 
States. It is to be hoped that the young men will put the ad- 
vice given them into practice at the first opportunity. 

The opportunity will come to many in the local and municipal 
elections to be held this fall. These elections will mark a new 








and better era in municipal government in this country if the 


truths stated by Mr. Capen are acted upon by all who profess to 
be guided by religious motives and principles. There are suffi 

cient of these in every community to form the balance of power 
and carry the elections in favor of upright, capable, and worthy 
candidates. The churches of the United States together have a 
total membership of not less than 27,000,000, all of whom are 
bound by their solemn vows and professions to act in favor of 
honest and pure government and the promotion of righteousness 
in every department of life. Let these millions ignore sectarian 
and political divisions when it comes to the selection of candi 

dates for public office and stand together for the fittest men, and 
we shall no longer have to bear the shame and reproach of Tam 

many Halls and Philadelphia rings, nor any other selfish and cor 

rupt combinations in any sphere of government. 

United action by even the best men for the best purposes will 
not bring about the millennium, but it will belp more than all 
other agencies to inaugurate a clean, honorable, and business-like 
administration of public affairs, and that is all that reasonable 


men hope for and expect, 


The Plain Truth. 


No evil exists in New York against which the churches of the 
city might mass their forces with more consistency and with 
larger probability of success than the so-called ‘‘ Sunday sacred 
concerts.” It is not only that these exhibitions are run in open 
violation of the Sunday laws, but many of them are indecent 
and unfit for any day of the week. To attach the name ‘sa 
cred” to any of them is to make a jest and a mockery of that 
word. Where the pretense is made of conformity to the law in 
regard to costuming and other features, the disguise is too thin 
and transparent to deceive any oue, except possibly a New York 
policeman, If the churches want to do some practical servic: 
in the way of promoting the cause of law and order, let them 
combine in a movement against these wanton invasions of the 
Day of Rest. These Sunday performances, as they are con 
ducted, do not come under the head of innocent 1ecreations 
and they serve no good purpose whatever. 

It may sound harsh to say it, but who can deny the virtua! 
truthfulness of the declaration made ct a meeting of .the Chi 
cago Protective League, a Jewish organization, not long ago, 
that Jews are safer from assault and insult in Russia than they 
are in mauy American towns and cities, and that in spit 
of all the stories current about Russian persecution. It is a 
shameful fact that the American hoodlum is often permitted 
to have his own way in the streets of our cities, so far, at least, 
as he is pleased to exercise himself in bullying and maltreati: g¢ 
innocent and inoffensive members of the Jewish race. It is 
also true, as charged by the protective league, that the police 
not infrequently stand by and allow these outrages to go on 
without even a show of interference. It is proper enough that 
our sympathy should go out for the victims of the anti-Semite 
fanatics of European countries, but it would be better still if 
we exerted ourselves to prevent the unreasoning abuse ani 
malicious persecution of Jews in our own country. This is 
emphatically a case where justice, like charity, should begin 
at home; 


The action of the City Club, of New York, in opening its 
club-house for the use of the Women’s Municipal League dur 
ing the present summer is a significant and highly importan! 
step forward in the preparatory work of the coming municipal 
campaign. It is a praciical recognition of the value of wo 
men’s service in the effort to cleanse the city from the vices 
fastened upon it by a corrupt and venal political ring. The 
Women’s Municipal League has been an active and influential 
body for several years, and it richly deserves the sympathy 
and co-operation of all who are interested in the improvement 
of the metropolis. It should be said that the action of the 
City Club, as noted, is only one of many ways in which tbis 
excellent organization is promoting the cause of good local 
government. The membership of the club is made up entirely 
of influential and public-spirited citizens, who give liberally, 
unselfishly, and continuously of their thought, energy, and 
means to the betterment of municipal conditions. The work 
of the club has been going on quietly yet persistently for years, 
and its influence on public affairs has been salutary, deep, and 
lasting. It offers no candidates for office and has no private 
or factional ends to serve, but exists for the public good only. 
As a factor in the coming mayoralty campaign the City Club 
may be depended upon to perform a large and effective service. 





There is a strong probability that to the notable and epo:!- 
making achievements with which the administration of Pre i- 
dent McKinley is already replete, will soon be added another, 
the reduction of letter postage to one cent. The consideration 
of this important step has been before the postal department | or 
some years, but the large additional expense involved to ‘Ae 
service has hitherto prevented favorable action: But the rec: ut 
orders issued by Postmaster-General Siiftf excluding cert in 
second-class publications from the mails will, it is belies 4, 
effect a saving of several millions in postal revenues, or in 
amount sufficient to warrant the introduction of one-cent. p: st- 
age and other needed reformsin the service. The orders m ‘1- 
tioned apparently apply only to publications which have 10 
legitimate cause for being, and which have imposed upon ‘he 
mails a vast amount of heavy merchandise which might gv to 
the express companies or other common carriers. The checking 
of this grave and long-standing abuse, and the saving of reve! ue 
effected thereby, probably will not, therefore, involve any he rd- 
ship or loss to reputable publications, as it was feared woul: be 
the case atone time. For this salutary reform, with the pr: 0- 
ised reduction of postage to follow, and for the extension of 
rural free delivery also, the country is heavily indebted to P: st- 
master-General Smith, whose long and successful career a> 4 
practical journalist previous to his appointment to the Cabinet, 
had given him an appreciative sense of the needs of the situa- 
tion such as few men possess. In no way has President McKin!ey 
demonstrated his fitness for the high office he holds more than 
by his capacity for selecting strong and efficient men like Mr. 
Smith as his counselors and department heads, 
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= According to cable dispatches, an American woman has 
been selected for one of the highest positions in the immediate 
gift of Queen Alexan- 
dra of England. The 
lady is the Duchess 
of Marlborough, née 
Consuelo Vanderbilt, 
of New York, andthe 
station to which she 
has been called is that 
of Mistress of the 
Robes in the royal 
household. Of course 
the duties of this posi- 
tion are purely nomi- 
nal, and the office only 
an honorary one, but 
it makes the incum 
bent really a member 
of the Queen’s family, 
and is an attestation 
of royal affection and 
confidence of the most 
emphatic kind. The 
HE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH, THE young duchess of 
first American-born 
oman appointed as Mistress of the Robes, an honor much cov- 
ed by the foremost ladies of England. It issaid that a special- 
strong friendship has existed between the Queen and the beau- 
ful duchess for a long time, and the former has taken the first 
portunity offered to confer a marked favor upon her. It is 
ported that the duke and the duchess will pass part of this 
immer and fall in Newport. 
=John M. Francis, of Troy, N. Y., in winning on Monday, 
July 8th, the senior single-scull championship of the Laureate 
Boat Club of that 
city and the cham- 
pionship of the up 
per Hudson, lower- 
ed the record of 
the Laureate 
course and came 
within two seconds 
of equaling the 
world’s record for 
two miles. Mr. 
Francis rowed the 
two miles with a 
turn in 13:23 45, 
defeating his com- 
petitor, who had 
held the champion- 
ship for two years, 
by a quarter of a 
mile. The record 
made by Mr. Fran- 
cis eclipses that 
which his father 
made in winning 
the intercollegiate 
single-scull cham 
pionship on Sara- 
toga Lake in 1876, 
hich still stands as the world’s intercollegiate record—two 
niles in 13:423;—and also surpasses his father’s time made on 
e Laureate course in 1893, which was 13:36, and which, until 
ily 8th, was the best time made on the course. The world’s 
‘ord for the distance is 13:21!4, made by James H. Riley, the 
‘fessional oarsman, on Saratoga Lake in 1876. The time 
ide by Mr. Francis—13:23 4-5—is better than the best public 
ord of Charles E. Courtney, which was 13:39 for two miles. 
r the last year Mr. Francis has been under the coaching of 
nes A. Ten Eyck, the celebrated professional oarsman of 
oreester, Mass., who coached his own son, Edward H. Ten 
ck, so successfully that be was the first American to win the 
mond sculls at Henley, England, in 1897, though at that time 
‘y seventeen years old. Last year Mr. Francis won the junior 
gle championship on the Laureate course in 14:55, and his 
ord this year for the same distance of 13:23 4-5 shows the 
at improvement he has made. This season Mr. Francis has 
n the junior singles in the Decoration-Day regatta on the 
rlem River, the singles in the regatta at Syracuse, June 
b, the intermediate singles in the New England regatta at 
ston, July 4th, and the senior singles at the Laureate re- 
(ta, July Sth. He is a student at Cornell University, five 
t ten inches in height, and weighs 160 pounds. Mr. Francis 
‘ son of Hon. Charles S. Francis, United States Minister to 
eece, Roumania, and Servia, and is a grandson of the late 
n. John M. Francis, founder of the Troy Times, and who was 
Siccessively United States Minister to Greece, Portugal, and 
Austria-Hungary. The time made by the young oarsman this 
Summer does not indicate the extent of his capacity, for all of 
his races have been won withott effort, and it is said that in 
private trials he has’broken all the world’s records at the mile- 
and-a-half and two-mile distances. It will be recalled that Mr. 
Francis was not permitted to represent his university in the 
single-seull race at Poughkeepsie this year because he had em- 
ployed Ten Eyck as a private coach. The athletic council at 
Cornell supported young Francis, but as members of the crews 
stubbornly refused to row if the single-sculler coached by Ten 
Eyck were allowed to enter the regatta, Mr. Francis magnan- 
'mously withdrew his entry, preferring to sacrifice his own 
chances of winning a race for his alma mater rather than those 
of the crews mm the more important events. 
~The last public act of King Milan, the profligate ex-ruler of 








'OHN M. FRANCIS, THE NOTED CORNELL 
OARSMAN. 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF SERVIA, WHOSE UNION WaS BITTERLY 
OPPOSED BY THE LATE KING MILAN. 


Servia, who ended his inglorious career at Vienna in February, 
was to write a letter to his son Alexander, the present King of 
Servia, forbidding him to marry his present wife whd was, it 
will be remembered, one of Queen Natalie’s ladies-in-waiting. 
In view of King Milan’s own marital career and his general 
course of conduct, this piece of fatherly admonition was re- 
ceived with poor grace and went unheeded. When the marriage 
finally took place, the exiled monarch took pains to emphasize 
his protest still further by resigning all his offices in Servia 
again, a superfluous proceeding which seemed to impress no one 
in particular, and least of all, Alexander and his chosen bride. 
But in this matter the ex-Queen Natalie agreed with her recreant 
husband and declared that her son’s conduct was such that she 
would never set foot in Servia again. This family difficulty all 
arose over the fact that Madame Draga Machin, the present 
Servian queen, was a woman of lowly birth, a widow and older 
than Alexander by nine years. But the union seems to have 
been one in which true affection played the chief part, and, for 
the rest, King Alexander appears to be quite able to take care 
of himself, and to manage his domestic affairs wisely and well. 

=He began life as a switchman at two dollars a day; he is 
now the president of the greatest railroad system in America 
at a salary of 350,000 a year. This sums up in a sing!e sentence 
the biography up to date of Mr. William H. Newman, the new 
president of the New York Central. It took Mr. Newman only 
about thirty-two years to make the climb up to bis present eleva 
tion. His age is now fifty-four. The first round in the ladder, 
after that of switchman, was that of station agent for the Texas 
and: Pacific Railway at Shreveport, La. -Three years later he 
was made general freight agent of the road. In 1883 he was ap 
pointed traffic manager for the Southwestern system lines in 
Texas and Louisiana, and later held the same place for the Mis- 
souri Pacific. He soon became third vice-president of the road, 
and after that was made third vice-president of the Chicago 
and Northwestern. In May, 1898, he was elected president of 
the Lake Shore, a Vanderbilt road, and from this post he was 
called to the presidency of the Central. Mr. Newman has 
gained the reputation of being one of the shrewdest and most 
expert railroad managers of the country. 

=Edward Hubert Butler, the editor and proprietor of the 
Buffalo News, has been prcminently put forward as the Repub- 
lican mayoralty candi- 
date for this fall’s elec- 
tion in Buffalo, N. Y., 
and is also talked of as 
a United States Senator 
for New York. He has 
had the unique honor of 
having the suggestion of 
his name as a mayoralty 
candidate indorsed by all 
the newspapers of the 
city without regard to 
party or policies. He 
has not announced 
whether he is willing to 
accept the nomination 
or not, but should he de- 
sire to do so it is believed 
that he will sweep the 
city, as he is personally 
popular with all classes 
of the community. Mr. 
Butler was born at Le 
Roy, N. Y., September 
5th, 1850. de was educated in the public and private schools, 
and as a youth began in the newspaper business as an employé 
of the Le Roy Gazette, under its famous editor, Charles Bardoi 
Thompson. Up to the time when he established the Buffalo 
Sunday News in 1873 he worked as an active newspaper man 
on several of the best papers of New York and Pennsylvania. 
and made a record as a writer and a worker. Beginning with 
a small plant in 1873, he made the Buffalo Sunday News a 
financial’ success, and on October 11th, 1880, printed the first 
edition of the Evening News, which has grown to be one of the 
great newspapers’of the State both in circulation and influ- 
ence. The sucéeas Of the News, of which Mr. Butler is still sole 
proprietor, bas been due to his business sagacity and editorial 
capabilities, coupled with a keen understanding of the needs of 
Buffalo, He was one pf the founders of the United Press and 
its first vice-president. Since the consolidation of the two great 
services he has been a director of the Associated Press. In 1891 
he was chosen as the president of the State Editorial Associa- 
tion, and in 1898 of the New York State Republican Editors’ 
Association. Mr. Butler has never sought public office, but has 
been a power in the councils of the Republican party of Buf- 
falo, Erie County, and the State, In 1896 he was named as one 





EDWARD HUBERT BUTLER, ONE OF 
OUR MOST SUCCESSFUL PUB- 
LISHERS. 


of the two Presidential electors-at-large, and in 1900 was again 
accorded this honor. At the last assembling of the electoral 
college he was made its presiding officer. He has been since its 
inauguration an active member of the Grade Crossings Com- 
mission of the City of Buffalo, and is one of the trustees of the 
Grosvenor Library and a manager of the State Normal School. 
Mr. Butler was the president of the first electric suburban rail 
way running out of Buffalo, retaining that office until the line 
was merged with those of the International Traction Company. 
He was also one of the founders of the Metropolitan Bank of 
Buffalo and the Citizens’ Bank of Le Roy. Mr. Butler’s home 
is on beautiful Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, but during the sum- 
mer he uses as a country home the fine residence on the family 
estate at Le Roy, N. Y. His farmi there is under his personal 
management, and is as successful as are his newspaper and 
other properties. 

= Faithfulness, long experience, and proved ability of ahigh 
order were the factors that determined the selection of Mr. Ed 
gar Van Et- 
ten to succeed 
Mr. William 
Bliss in 
charge of the 
Boston and 
Albany rail- 
road, an im- 
portant de- 
partment of 
theNew York 
Central sys- 
tem. Mr. 
Bliss, whohas 
retired from 
the presiden 
cy of the road 
is a veteran 
in theservice, 
having been 
connected 
with the 
property in 
various im- 
portant ca- 
pacities since 
1864. Mr. 
Etten, 
the new man- 
ager, is also a veteran railroad man, having been in the business 
practically all his active life, or over thirty-five years. He 
started as a brakeman, and has since been a conductor, train 
dispatcher, and superintendent. More recently he has held the 
position of Second Vice-President of the New York Central. 
When Mr. Callaway resigned the presidency of the latter road, 
it was at first proposed to elect Mr. Van Etten to fill the vacan- 
cy, but it was finally decided to transfer him to an equally im- 
portant and responsible position at the head of the Boston and 
Albany road. Here he will have general charge of the operat- 
ing, mechanical and engineering departments, with offices in 
Boston. Mr. Van Etten bas established a reputation in railroad 
circles as a man of great energy and rare executive ability, and 
we predict that under his management the Boston and Albany 
will be improved and developed to a standard equal to, if not 
excelling, that of any road in America. 

=Professor William S. Scarborough, of Wilberforce, O., 
who has just gone abroad asa delegate to the Methodist Ecumen- 
ical Conference, soon to meet 
in London, is one of the ablest, 
most learned, and progressive 
men of his race. He is now 
vice-president of Wilberforce 
University, and a professor of 
Latin and Greek in the same 
institution. He was born in 
Macon, Ga., February 16th, 
1852, and received his early 
education in that city before 
and during the Civil War. In 
1869 he entered Atlanta Uni- 
versity, where he remained 
two years in preparation for 
Yale University, but instead 
entered Oberlin College, Ober- 
lin, O., in 1871, and was 
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PROFESSOR W. 8. SCARBOROUGH, graduated from the depart- 
A LEADER OF HIS RACE. ment of philosophy and the 
arts, with the degree of A. B. 
in 1875, He spent a part of the following year in Oberlin Theo- 
logical Seminary in special study of the Semitic languages and 
Hellenistic Greek. In 1877 Professor Scarborough was elected as 
head of the classical department in Wilberforce University. In 
1881 he published through A. 8. Barnes & Co. a Greek text book, 
‘* First Lessons in Greek,” the first and only Greek book written 
by anegro. This book was widely used in both the white and 
colored schools of the country, especially in the North. Profes- 
sor Scarborough has also written a treatise entitled ‘* The Birds 
of Aristophanes: A Theory of Interpretation,” aside from 
numerous tracts and pamphlets, covering a variety of subjects, 
classical, archzeological, sociological, and racial. He has written 
many papers for the various societies to which he belongs. He 
is a member of a number of associations: American Philological, 
American Dialect, American Social Science, Archeological 
Institute’ of America, American Spelling Reform, American 
Folk Lore,* American Modern Language, and the American 
Negro Academy, of which he is first vice-president. Aside from 
the degrees of A. B. and A. M. received from Oberlin, bis alma 
mater, he has also been honored with those of LL.D. and Ph.D. 
He has several times been one of the orators at the Lincoln 
league banquet of the State of Ohio. At aconference of the 
leaders of the race held in the city of Columbus, O., be was 
elected president of the Afro-American State League, designed 
to further the interests of the negro throughout the country. 
After attending the conference in London, Professor Scar- 
borough will make an extensive tour of tbe continent, visiting 
Berlin, Rome, Athens, and other cities, 


MORO PICKANINNIES, ZAMBOANGA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. ITALIAN CHILDREN ON THE VIA SISTINA, ROME. 
Arthur C. Johnson, Manila, F, &. Bessie C. Bailey, Utica, N. Y. 


THE HAPPY DAISY GATHERER. (THE PRIZE-WINNER.) ‘TROT, TROT, TO BOSTON !” 
Andrew Emerine, Jr., Fostoria, O. D. D, Pittenger, Cayuga, N. 


IN DEEP THOUGHT. ** YOU DON’T KNOW WHAT'S GOOD.” 
G. H. Guenther, Sheboygan, Wis. D. E. Green, Granville, Ohio. 


OUR SPECIAL AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—THE CUTEST CHILDREN—NEW YORK WINS. 


(SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE.) 





OHIO S STATE BUILDING, WHICH COMBINES THE CLASSIC DIGNITY OF A GREEK A GALLERY IN THE FINE ARTS BUILDING, WHERE MANY OF THE FINEST 
TEMPLE WITH MODERN UTILITY.—Copyright by C. D Arnold. PAINTINGS ON THE CONTINENT ARE SHOWN. 


Copyright by C. D. Arnold, 
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INTERIOR OF THE IMPOSING ELECTRICITY BUILDING—THE GREAT RING IN THE FOREGROUND REPRESENTS ONE OF THE BANDS AROUND THE 5,000 HORSE-POWER 
GENERATORS IN THE NIAGARA FALLS PLANT—TO THE LEFT ARE THE TRANSFORMERS AND THE SWITCHBOARD. 


A GROUP OF IROQUOIS INDIANS. IN THE SIX NATIONS VILLAGE ON THE MIDWAY—CHIEF RED 
CLOUD, FiGHTY-THREE YEARS OLD, ON THE RIGHT—IN THE CENTRE, WITH A 
RING IN HIS NOSE, IS CHIEF WILLIAM FISHCARRIER, OF THE CANUGAS, 

NINETY YEARS OLD. 


HALF OF A REVOLVING GRUSON TURRET FOR COAST DEFENSE, FOR TWO 12-INCH 
GUNS—FIVE ARMOR PLATES HAVE BEEN REMOVED TO SHOW THE 
INTERIOR ARRANGEMENT AND CONSTRUCTION. 


SCIENTIFIC, ARTISTIC, AND DOMESTIC FEATURES OF THE SUPERB “RAINBOW CITY.” 


ELABORATE MECHANICAL AND PICTURESQUE DETAILS WHICH GIVE THE PAN-AMERICAN GREAT PRE-EMINENCE FROM AN INSTRUCTIVE 
AND INTERESTING STANDPOINT.—PuHoroerapss By C. D. ARNOLD. 
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UNCLE SAM’S GREAT OKLAHOMA FARM LOTTERY. 


100,000 FREE TICKETS AND 13,000 PRIZES. 


(Special Correspondence of Leslie's Weekly.) 

Ev Reno, OK. T., July 25th, 1900.—Oklahoma, a land made 
rich and prosperous by a population of homesteaders, is again 
vibrating with the excitement of a multitude clamoring for 
public lands. Thousands of men and women from almost every 
State in the Union are here, all seeking to become owners of 
one of the 13,000 homesteads in the ceded lands of the Kiowa 
and Comanche and Caddo and Wichita Indians, which will be 
open to settlement on August 6th. Since July 10th the trunk- 
line railroads entering Oklahoma have been hauling train-load 
after train-load of people to the promised land. The cars have 
been crowded until it was almost impossible to find standing- 
room. Men have ridden on top of coaches, on the trucks un- 
derneath, and women, in their fear of being left behind, have 
permitted themselves to be thrust bodily through car-windows, 
trusting to luck to find a seat. Emigrants, with their wives 
and children, come from every direction in white - topped 
prairie-schooners, camping at night near the streams, and toil- 
ing slowly along by day in the blistering sunshine. At Fort 
Sill is a vast camp of home-seekers, whose fires at night are so 
numerous as to suggest the presence of a great army. The 
country is as dry as tinder, and the heat and dust have caused 
much discomfort. During the day the thermometer often reg- 
isters 105 in the shade, but the nights are cool and bracing. 

The homesteads will be distributed at a drawing conducted 
under the supervision of the Federal government. Heretofore, 
lands in Oklahoma were opened to settlement with a ‘‘run,” 
every man appearing on the border at a certain hour and, at a 
given signal, traveling as quickly as possible to the claim which 
he wished to homestead. The contests and bloodshed that re- 
sulted from this plan were so great that the government adopted 
another plan for this opening. This new plan was devised by 
W. A. Richards, assistant commissioner of the general land 
office. 

The new country was divided into two land districts, the land- 
office for the northern district being located at El Reno, and the 
land-oftice for the southern district, at the town of Lawton, near 
Fort Sill. During a period beginning July 10th and ending July 
26th, qualified applicants for homesteads were required to appear 
either at El Reno. or Lawton and register their names at 
booths provided by the government. Commissioner Richards 
came from Washington with thirty-four trained clerks, and es- 
tablished seven booths at El Reno, one of them exclusively for 
women, and two booths at Fort Sill, where the registering is 
done until a land-office can be built at Lawton. 

After making application, each person receives a certificate 
of his registration. An identification card, giving a personal 
description of the applicant, together with bis post-office ad- 
dress, is put into an envelope, and this envelope sealed. An 
applicant can register at one land-office for a homestead in the 
other land district if he desires todo so. The envelopes for one 
district will be different in color from those of the other dis- 
trict. 

Each district will be given a separate receptacle for its en- 
velopes, probably a wheel. The envelopes in each receptacle 
will be thoroughly mixed, and withdrawn one at a time at a 
public drawing at El Reno, beginning July 29th. A committee 
of three persons of known integrity, to be appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior Department, will superintend the 
drawing. Each envelope, when.drawn, will be given a consec- 
utive number, and this number will show the order in which 
the person whose name is on the card in the envelope can select 
his homestead. The first few numbers will entitle the lucky 
owners to select claims adjoining town-sites, and will represent 
a value of thousands of dollars. The first 13,000 numbers will 
exhaust the number of homesteads. It is estimated that fully 
100,000 envelopes will be drawn, which would give 87,000 num- 
bers of uo value. 

Applications for homestead entry during the first sixty days 
following the opening can be made only by registered appli- 
cants and in the order established by the drawing. At each 
land office, commencing August 6th, the applications of those 
drawing numbers 1 to 125, inclusive, for that district must be 
presented, and will be considered in their numerical order 
during the first day, and the applications of those drawing 
numbers 125 to 250, inclusive, must be presented and will be 
considered in their numerical order during the second day, and 
so on at that rate until all of the lands subject to entry under 
the homestead law, and desired thereunder, have been entered. 
If any applicant fails to appear and present his application for 
entry when the number assigned to him by the drawing is 
reached, his right to enter will be passed until after the other 
applications assigned for that day, have been disposed of, when 
he will be given another opportunity to make entry, failing in 
which he will be deemed to have abandoned his right to make 
entry under such drawing. ; 

This chance to get a home without the danger and hardship of 
a ‘‘run” has caused thousands of persons to register who other- 
wise would not have tried to geta homestead. Thasixteen days 
of registration is ample time for everybody to register, but so in- 
tense was the desire for land, and so great the fear that the reg- 
istration booths would be unable to do the work, that men began 
forming in line at the El Reno booths on July 9th, a day before 
they were open. When night came the men lay down in line 
and slept in the dust of the streets, crowded as closely together 
as they could possibly get. At first there was no organization, 
and every man was against the other. Finally company. organ- 
izations were formed, in alphabetical order. The first company 
at a booth was known as company A, and each member was 
numbered in the order of his joining the company, the number 
being printed on a slip of paper attached to the owner’s hat. 
This enabled company members to absent the.nselves from the 
lines to get water and food, with the assurance tat their places 
would be held for them during their absence. 

This organization was recognized by the government officers 


and greatly facilitated the registration, which proceeded at the 
rate of about 6,000 a day. Serious trouble was barely averted 
several times at El] Reno, where interlopers tried to force their 
way into the booths ahead of the men in line. At one booth the 
tumult was so great that deputy United States marshals beat 
back the crowd, and a request was made for a troop of cavalry 
stationed at Fort Reno. The entire registration at Fort Sill 
was policed by troops 

Plucky women at El Reno stood in line in the fierce sunshine, 
struggling with the men for an opportunity to register. Many 
women fainted and kad to be carried away. When Commis- 
sioner Richards learned of this, he established a booth exclu- 
sively for women, where they could sit in the shade and wait 
their turn. The opening has attracted fakirs and gamblers by 
the hundreds, and they fleece the unsuspecting stranger in a 
merciless manner. El Reno is permitted to run asa “ wide- 
open” town, but at Fort Sill the sale of whiskey is prohibited 
and gambling is surreptitious. The crowds have been orderly 
at both places. 

Notaries public reaped a harvest in preparing registration 
papers and taking acknowledgments. At Fort Sill this work 
was done for ten cents, but the minimum at El Reno was 
twenty-five cents, and often as high as $2.50 was charged. 
Early in the rush there were notaries who made $300 a day. 
The government has provided blank papers free of cost, but 
Commissioner Richards will not issue them to persons who 
charge more than twenty-five cents for preparing them. 

The new country bas been divided into three counties, the 
seats of which are respectively Anadarko, Lawton, and Hobart. 
These are government town-sites, and. the lots will be sold at 
public auction to the highest bidder on August 6th. The money 
received will be used by the counties in building court-houses, 
roads, and bridges. F. S. BARDE. 


A Poisoned People. 
(Continued from page 86.) 


injurious to health, may be mentioned salicylic acid and for- 
maldehyde. I am aware that there are many contradictory 
statements in regard to these bodies. Some authorities of a 
high reputation in medicine and hygiene claim that the moderate 
use of them is not prejudicial. Iam far from saying that in 
every case the use of these poisonous bodies, in the minute 
quantities which are administered in the consumption of food 
preserved by them, is productive of immediate injury; in fact, 
perhaps most really healthy stomachs are able to dispose of 
small quantities of these chemicals, even for an extended time, 
without suffering any apparent inconvenience. But the pub- 
lic supervision should look after the weak and diseased digestive 
systems rather than the strong and vigorous,.and there is no 
doubt of the pernicious influence of these preservatives in 
cases of this kind. 

Digestion itself is only a form of fermentation, and the ad- 
mixture of any body with a food which prevents fermentation 
outside of the digestive organism tends also to interfere with 
it in the body. I by no means advocate a law which would for- 
bid the use of preservatives in foods. There are many food 
products which are less objectionable when preserved with 
practically harmless bodies than if left to the natural decay 
which they would undergo before use. Foods which are intended 
for mining camps, ocean voyages, and in general for alimenta- 
tion at points far from the source of supply, must be preserved 
in some way, in order to secure their highest utility. 

It is. not the purpose of this article to discriminate between 
preservatives and to say what may and what may not be used. 
That is a question for the law-makers and the courts, guided by 
the experience of physiological chemists and hygienists. But it 
is evident that there are certain preservative bodies, such as 
common salt, saltpeter, sugar, and boraxeven, which have no 
deleterious effects upon digestion and yet which possess high 
preservative powers. Sugar, indeed, is one of our most valuable 
articles of food, and salt is essential to health. The admixture 
of a small quantity of borax with butter fits it for transporta- 
tion to distant points, and renders it more wholesome and more 
palatable than if allowed to become rancid. 

No food product, however, containing a preservative should 
ever be offered for sale without a plain statement on the label 
of the package showing the character of the preservative and 
the amount employed. In the same category with preserva- 
tives, though not open to the same serious objection, are the 
coloring-matters which are often used in-foods. The butter 
which is commonly found upon our market is colored with a 
coal-tar dye. Canned peas and beans have the green coler of 
the vegetables preserved by copper. Preserved meats and 
sausages are made to imitate in color the fresh products from 
which they have been made by artificial coloring-matters. I 
would not assert that all coloring-matters in food products be 
forbidden by law, but the law should require in each case a 
statement on the package showing the character of the coloring- 
matter and the amount of it in the product. 
® In the opinion of some eminent authorities, all forms of 
adulteration may be regarded as in some sense injurious to 
health, though not by means of direct poisons. With this view 
I do not wholly agree. In fact, many substances used for food 
adulteration are in themselves valuable food products, and the 
chief objection to them does not lie so much on the score of 
health as upon the basis of fraud. Cotton-oil is often sold as 
olive-oil, but it must be admitted that cotton-oil is a wholesome 
food product, and its sale as olive-oil is reprehensible chiefly be- 
cause it is fraudulent. A similar statement may be applied to 
oleomargarine sold as butter, or glucose sold as honey. The 
last mentioned adulterations are the least objectionable of all 
on the score of health, and certainly cannot be regarded as 
poisonous unless improperly manufactured or with chemicals 





containing poisonous matters, as is the case with the glucose 
mentioned above. 

National legislation is needed on this subject to supplement 
the laws which are now in force in the various States, but a 
national law should be broad and general in its application, 
discriminating against no article of food products, containing 
no prescriptive or prohibitive measure, enforcing only such 
penalties as would secure honesty in commerce in foods and 
preserve the public health. 





Fortunes in Coal-dust. 


; 


DickEns’s ‘‘Golden Dustman ” is outdone by the Diamond 
Dustman, the man who makes a fortune out of the heaps of coal 
dust or culm which are found about the coal mines in Pennsy] 
vania. 

Every one who has visited the anthracite coal regions must 
have noticed the immense banks of black dirt which dot the 
landscape in all directions ; these mounds are the coal which 
has not been marketable in former years, and they have been 
accumulating on the mountain sides, sliding down and running 
away into the streams which feed the rivers, in times of flood 
overflowing the farm lands outside the coal regions to the great 
damage of the land for agricultural purposes. Ofttimes, at 
places fifty miles or more from the mine, farmers will bring 
suits against the mine-owners and secure exemplary damages 
for this injury. 

A few years ago an ingenious young man who was left with 
out occupation thought out the problem of utilizing these banks, 
bought up one or two, and putting his wits at work tried t 
separate their contents into sizes or merchantable fuel ; much 
time, labor, and expense were incurred. Failure economically 
to separate the useful components from the dross was the result, 
until by adapting the hydraulic system, such as is used in West 
ern mining, economy of handling resulted, and this served the 
purpose of expeditiously flushing the contents of the bank to the 
separator far better than any other known metliod, such as 
conveyors. The result has been that hundreds of thousands of 
tons of good fuel have been sold from these apparently worth 
less piles, to the great fortune of the operator thereof. The 
success attained here has brought the attention of others to the 
subject, and now in many places there are so-called washeries, 
and millions of tons are annually marketed. 

It may surprise the reader to know that at some very exten- 
sive collieries in the Lehigh district the amount of coal larger 
than chestnut sent to market forms only forty-four per cent. of 
the total shipments, chestnut twenty-three per cent., while pea 
coal forms thirteen per cent., ‘* buckwheat” seventeen and a 
half, and ‘‘rice” three per cent. It has been a matter of recent 
years where the shipment of coal less than chestnut size 
amounted to much, for pea coal did not cut any considerable 
figure in shipments until about fifteen years ago, ‘‘ buckwheat” 
within the last ten years, and “rice” within the last five. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the domestic sizes, such as chest 
nut and larger, are held at what seem to be high prices. 

At some of the culm banks in the Schuylkill district the 
shipments represent seven per cent. of chestnut, twenty 
seven of pea, forty-two of buckwheat, and twenty-three and a 
half of rice. This represents one of the oldest of the culm 
banks, as the possibility of securing any chestnut and so large 
a percentage of pea coal shows. Ata ‘‘ washery ” in the Scran 
ton district it is found that sixty-five per cent. of the materia! 
which is handled is fuel of some kind or another and the re 
mainder represents rock and slate, together with dirt, the lat 
ter being washed toa place of deposit, where it may be take: 
up in the future. Fully two-thirds thereof is dirt and none ot! 
this has as yet been utilized, although the day of briquettes i 
not far distant, and then this may come into play for th 
manufacture thereof. All culm banks of course are not alik 
in their constituent parts, for in one known instance 1,325 ton: 
of coal actually have been loaded in ten hours, while at anothe 
almost as large not more than 500 tons of coal have bee 
shipped in an equal time because of the poor quality of th 
bank. The possibilities of perfection and the risk areas great it 
this as in working over any other so-called waste material. A 
the places under consideration, the shipments approximately 
are five per cent. of pea coal, forty-five of buckwheat, twenty 
five of rice, and twenty-five of barley. 

One company in the Lehigh region, which is managed wit! 
the greatest economy, showed as a result of its operations, run 
ning into millions of tons for 1900, that the percentage of sma 
coal shipped to market—not from a culm-bank—was near 
fifty-one per cent. of its total. Tis percentage was unusuall: 
high, and was due to the extreme care taken in saving the fin 
coal during the course of preparation of the product of th 
mine for shipment. 

“Barley” is the smallest prepared size of anthracite coal 
and the use of it is gaining ground among steam-users ever) 
day, for it is being consumed not only as a mixture with sof: 
coal, but also in several places alone on a grate designed fo 
this particular size of coal. Swift & Co. and the Edison peop! 
in New York are large users of this size. “ 

Rice, the next size, is far more generally used, because ther 
is a greater quantity available, and grates designed. for eve. 
the next larger size, or No. 1 buckwheat, are found availabl» 
to burn rice with comparatively little loss. All the street-rail 
way companies both in New York and Brooklyn, the electri: 
light companies, the New York Steam Company, and man) 
less prominent consumers and manufacturers, office-buildings. 
apartment-houses, hotels, etc., are using this fuel. It is sold at 
wholesale at a price varying from $1.25 to $1.60 per ton, de 
pendent upon the quality of the coal, and is delivered to the 
consumer at not more than $3.50 per ton. 

It is an interesting fact that the good varieties of barley and 
rice coal contain as much carbon, and therefore as many heat 
units, as the pea and No. 1 buckwheat sizes, and in some cases 
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even more, Which shows that with proper appliances for burn- 
ing the coal, these form very cheap fuel. 

It is stated that the small coals from those mines which turn 
out the very best coal in the larger sizes are far inferior to the 
small sizes from collieries the domestic sizes of which are not 
regarded as highly. The free-burning coals in the small sizes 
are said to be superior for steam-making to the product of the 
harder coals. 

There is also a sale and use of the pure dust which is screened 
out in the yards by the dealer, after the pea and the buckwheat 
have been taken out. This is sold in small quantities to use 
with soft or bituminous coal. In this way it makes a smokeless 
fuel of good steaming quality, two features much to be desired 
inacity. As the result of similar screening at the coal-loading 
docks in the vicinity, this dust is sold in large quantities to 
brick-makers, who mix it with the clay from which the bricks 
are moulded, and in burning the bricks the coal inside is itself 
burned ; thus the brick attains a degree of hardness all the way 
through which could not otherwise be attained. At present 
this dust is sold in New York at about one dollar a ton, and to 
the brick- makers that from the docks probably costs from 
seventy five cents to $1.25 per ton. There is some little delivery 
of this pea and dust, or dust, direct from the mining districts 
by the railroads carrying coal to market, when business is nct 
active for the other sizes, and then it is sold at about one dollar 
to $1.25 per ton f. o. b., and delivered at from seventy-five cents 
to a dollar in excess of this price, to the average steam-con 
sumer. 

Pea and dust is very largely used by the American Sugar 
Refining Company and the Standard Oil Company, and it is 
supposed that they make use of this for steam raising, in con- 
nection with what otherwise would be refuse product of their 
own distinctive processes. There are some dealers in the cities 
having what is called a steam trade, who mix this with soft 
coal and dispose of quite a large quantity of it, the proportions 
of the mixture varying with the furnace requirements of the 
steam plant at which it is to be used. Asa preventive of what 
is called the smoke nuisance in any city a mixture of the two 
coals, anthracite in the smaller sizes and bituminous as it comes 
from the mine, in proportion as there is draught sufficient for 
combustion, cannot be excelled. 

At one time in the history of anthracite coal mining it was 
said that of the contents of the seam of coal worked not over forty 
per cent. of the coal dumped into the breaker was afterward 
turned out as merchantable coal, and while, from the improved 
methods of working, this may be exceeded by about one-half, 
still we are not getting anything like the tonnage from the sup- 
posed contents. The present practice in anthracite coal prep- 
aration shows thatof the combustible material hoisted from the 
seam and dumped into the breaker seventy per cent. is marketed ; 
ten per cent. consumed in steam generation at mine; and twenty 
per cent. deposited in dirt bank. This is an average of the prod- 
uct of the Schuylkill district. 

As to the sizes made, known as the junior sizes of anthracite, 
and recovered either in the preparation of the coal or at the 
washeries, we may state that pea coal passes through three- 
quarter-inch square mesh and over a one-half square. Buck- 
wheat passes through one-half-inch and over one-quarter-inch 
square; while rice passes through one-quarter-inch square. 
There is sometimes barley made at certain places, and this passes 
over a three-thirty-second-inch square mesh. Atsome places the 
pea coal is made at seven-eighths square mesh, thus increasing 
its size. At washeries, but rarely at collieries, the other small 
meshes are sometimes increased one-sixteenth, or even one- 
eighth, in order to have the small-sized coal run larger and 
cleaner. Sometimes round meshes are used, but these can only 
be secured in punched-plate and are used generally in the flat- 
shaking screens. At places where the coal fractured in long, 
flat pieces, punched-plate with oblong or oval holes is used. 
Thus, pea coal was made through a hole one-half by one and one- 
quarter inch, but this practice has been generally abandoned. 

At one coal bank in the Schuylkill region, operated by the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company, which dates back for a great many 
years, and therefore is unusually rich in large coal, the percent- 
ages recovered were: Egg, four percent. ; stove, seven per cent. ; 
chestnut, ten per cent.; pea coal, twenty-six per cent.; buck- 
wheat, thirty-five per cent., and rice, eighteen per cent. The 
percentage of the worthless material in the bank is not given. 

F. E. Sawarp, 


Americans Suppress Chinese Pirates. 
(Special Correspondence of Leslie's Weekly.) 

CuHe-Foo, Cana, July 5th, 1901.—An incident of the Boxer 
troubles in the north of China has been the great increase of 
piracy in the Gulf of Pe-chili, and especially near Yang Kia 
Kav, at the mouth of the Hsin Hoang Ho. Native merchants 
became afraid to send their cargoes out to sea in junks, and at 
one time eighty-nine junks laden with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s kerosene, consigned to native merchants, were detained 
in the harbor. 

As no steps were taken by the Taotai to suppress the pirates, 
Barton F. Kreyer, the company’s agent, applied to the Hon. 
John Fowler, the United States consul at Che-foo, for assist- 
ance, as the prevailing conditions threatened to paralyze the oil 
trade. Mr. Fowler telegraphed to the governor of the province 
of Shantung, and the Chen Hai, an old wooden gun-boat, was 
sent in pursuit of the pirates. 

Several piratical junks entered the harbor in the absence of 
the Chen Hai, but camps of_ Chinese soldiers had been formed 
to protect the foreign settlement, and the pirates quickly sailed 
away. After a cruise of a fortnight the gun-boat returned to 
port with four captive junks in tow. Her captain reported that 
he sighted eight junks off Yang Kia Kau and heard firing, from 
which he concluded that they belonged to the pirates. Four 
junks manned by fishermen, which had been attacked, made for 
the steamer, while the pirates scattered. Three of their junks 
were easily captured, but the fourth and largest offered resist- 
ance, firing on the gun-boat with jingals and rifles, but without 
effect. The head junkman then told the pirates to hide in the 
hold while he would try to persuade the Chen Hai’s captain 
that he was an honest trader. The pirate chief was among the 
fourteen men who surrendered. A number of others, well- 
armed, remained in the hold of the junk, and the captain of 
the gun-boat was warned against boarding. The Chen Hai fired 


into the junk, killing three men. The others surrendered. The 
pirate chief jumped overboard as he was being taken ashore 
and was shot through the head while in the water. 

Three of the thirty-two prisoners died from tbeir wounds- 
The others were carried to the Taotai’s Yamen on poles, their 
hands and feet being tied together at their backs and two being 
suspended in this manner to each pole, a coolie supporting either 
end. Eleven confessed to having plundered junks and killed 
the inmates, while a boy of sixteen boasted of killing twenty 
seven persons. Eleven of the pirates were executed at Fu Shan 
Hsien, the chief town in the district to which Che-foo belongs. 
Cattle batchers were employed for the work and only one 
man’s head fell at the first blow, owing to the drunken condi 
tion of the executioners. The beads were afterward exhibited 
in cages as a warning to evil-doers. 


The Political Picnic—A 
Peculiar New York Institution. 


As in every other spbere in life, so, too, in politics, those 
things make for power which are done through love for your 
neighbors and friends. The 
political picnic and excur 
sion, run on right lines, in- 


work, extends the acquaint- 
ance of each member of the 
organization, and gives the 
families of the politicians 
their only chance for meet- 
ing each other and making 
all feel that the father, bus- 
band, brother, or son has 
| friends who admire him and 
appreciate his work for the 
common cause. 

I speak only for the Re- 
publican organization of this city. Tammany’s outings are not 
like ours. To make tiem successful, tickets are forced on un- 
willing buyers in all kinds of business, and they are not headed 
right from their inception. The money for the picnics and ex- 
cursions given by the Republican organization of the Twenty- 
first Assembly District is raised entirely by voluntary contri 
butions, some of the members contributing fifty cents and 
others as many dollars. Its last excursion used two of the 
largest steamboats afloat, and was attended by 6,000 women 
and children and only one policeman. 

And what a lesson it was in temperance and the orderliness 
of the average American family! Each steamer had a well- 
stocked bar where beer was freely sold, and yet there was not 
the slightest disorder or semblance of an accident. The people 
were free guests, both because they came aboard without charge 
or pay of any kind and were not subject to the slightest rule or 
regulation as to conduct. And there was no charity feature 
about it either. The ‘‘ organization” asked the women and 
children of the district to be their guests, and treated them all 
as if they were well-born ladies and children. It was not a case 
of getting off a pec stal to show an interest in the lowly (always 
a nauseating perf: ‘mance), but a real, honest, loving effort to 
have a good time among residents of the same district. The 
merchant, lawyer, doctor, and politician felt and acted as he 
does on election day, when his vote weighs only as much as 
any other citizen’s. When it was all over and the tired but 
happy wife and children reached home and told the husband 
and father that they had a good time and received a handshake 
and kind greeting from the Senator, Assemblyman, and alder- 
man, to say nothing of the leader, was the party helped or not ? 
Ask any human being whose heart has just been touched by a 
kindness, or the drooping daisy when the gentle rain has re 
vived it and the sun-ray has bathed its heart and petals. 

A picnic given solely by an expectant candidate, or one al- 
ready nominated, helps bim very little. All classes of people 
know the Greek gift-bearer. A picnic or excursion to be wholly 
successful must be founded on affection and genuine love for 
your fellow-beings, and must be conducted accordingly; and 
when given solely to help the party it is sure to miss its mark. 
As Gladstone wanted every act of life to be attended by a re- 
ligious feeling, so I would have all things, including political 
picnics, accompanied by the sunshine of a kindly word, the soft 
beam of the eye, and the warm shake of the band. Many 
voters cast a ballot for a ‘‘ good fellow,” who may be polit- 
ically wrong, in preference to one who never thaws, never 
loves, and thinks he is superior, even though he stands for cor- 
rect views on the money or tariff or any other question. 

The picnic and excursion give the election-district leader an 
opportunity to pay off the debt he owes to his neighbors for 
support given to him at the primaries. The election-district 
leader is the foundation of the political house, and the big 
leader occupying the finest apartments on the best floor must 
needs see that the foundation is always true and strong. He 
may not deal with it directly, or even ever go into the base- 
ment to take a look, but he must have others living in the same 
house do it all the time—no let-up in any season—-or there is 
sure to be trouble. ; 

Politics all the year is now the fashion. Annual important 
elections make this necessary. The three months before elec- 
tion only show the surface indications of the great work done 
below the surface during the preceding nine months. Picnics 
and excursions are part of the necessary work during this time. 
In the winter balls, smokers, and monthly meetings of the dis- 
trict committee keep the organization alive and give the need- 
ed opportunities to meet for exchange of views and that rub- 
bing together of men which makes the strong stronger and the 
weak weaker. The picnic and excursion are only two cars in 
the train of politics‘which is running all the time. It is just as 
necessary to the safety of the train that they keep the track as 
it is that the baggage-car, engineer, and conductor do their 
full duty; and many an engineer has been wrecked because he 
wanted all the express packages put into the cab, to be consid- 
ered and treated as his own property. Besides, there is in such 
cases the danger to the engineer of over-crowding, to say noth- 
ing of the demands of those who own the packages and are en- 
titled to a delivery sometime. As a rule they are patient and 
will wait, but what is theirs is theirs, and they must get it. 
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The rich voter does not need the picnic or excursion. He is 
satisfied with what he gets in the way of laws that conserve his 
property and help to preserve the peace. The poor voter who 
does not feel in such a direct way as the rich one does the laws 
that are made, and who cannot get franchises and such things, 
wants and likes the attention which politicians by means of pic- 
nies, excursions, and other social gatherings provide for him. 

It is the same in politics as it is in the family, the church, or 
in business. Men and women like recognition of their services 
and approval. If there are substantial rewards, they want 
them, not because they have worked with selfish aim, but because 
the substantial things may be used for the comfort and better- 
ment of themselves and their families. So the political picnic 
or excursion may be judged as to its results, just the same as 
the church picnic, the building of a hospital, the erection of a 
library, or any other step in life which has for its aim the good 
of some other mortal 





A Gay Fourth of July in Paris. 


PaRIs, July 10th, 1901.—The Palais D’Orsay was the scene on 
the Fourth of July of a brilliant gathering of the Americans at 
the banquet of the American Chamber of Commerce. The spe- 
cial attraction was a speech from Senator Depew, and every 
American in Paris wanted to hear it. The banquet-hall was 
decorated lavishly and there were plenty of distinguished guests. 
Mr. Francis Kimbel, chairman, was flanked by our popular 
American minister, General Horace Porter, and by M. Mil- 
lerand, the French minister of commerce. Behind the table of 
the principal guests stood tall guards with bared sabres and the 
gorgeous uniform that the French soldier loves so well. 

One of the crack military bands, in full uniform, furnished 
the music. Of course they could not play American tunes, 
like ‘* Dixie,” or ‘‘ ’'d leave my happy home for you,” so it did 
not quite seem like a band, but when the speeches came they 
were almost allin the ** vernacular,” and we cheered until the 
slates rattled on the roof. 

General Horace Porter, M. Millerand, and Senator Depew 
were rapturously applauded when they spoke. A charity con- 
cert at the Elysée Palace Hotel, under the patronage of Countess 
Spottiswoode-Mackin, for the benefit of stranded Americans in 
Paris, a base-ball match in the Bois-de-Boulogne, and the usual 
brilliant reception at the American embassy had already filled 
our cup of happiness, so we needed no advice about looking 
pleasant when we were photographed at the banquet at ten P. M. 
for the special benefit of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. H. C. E. 


Moving a Kansas Hotel Fifty Miles. 


Tae failure of the rainfall in western Kansas has resulted in 
many changes in the towns, Some of the pretentious places of 
the boom days are deserted and others have been torn down and 
their sites are marked only by holes that were once cellars for 
the store-buildings and residences. One of the towns that has 
ended its existence is Page City, in Logan County. The town 
was once so prosperous that it had several large buildings, in 
cluding a three-story hotel, thirty two feet square. The town 
having been deserted, the hotel has been moved to Gove City, in 
Gove County. Five traction engines, such as are used in thresh- 
ing on the prairies, were hitched to the structure, which weighed 
fifty tons, and the journey of fifty miles was undertaken. The 
prairie is so level between the two places that no difficulty was 
met, and the trip was almost a bee-line. The traveler over the 
prairies finds many towns that once had water-works systems 
now containing only adozen people. The fire-plugs are sticking 
out in the buffalo-grass, and they are the play-grounds of prairie- 
dogs and the roosting-places of the prairie owls. The tendency 
to clean up the deserted buildings is taking away many of these 
features. The court-house of what was Garfield County has 
recently become the property of H. Herman, and he lives in the 
sumptuous building which did not cost him a cent, as he home- 
steaded the quarter section after the county organization was 
abandoned. A cattleman owns the site of Cash City. His stable 
is the former post-office and his barns the former general mer- 
chandise stores. He lives in the school-house and takes his stock 
to water at what was the town drinking-fountain. 


Sure to Ask. 
THE KIND OF COFFEE WHEN PostuM 1s WELL MaDkE, 


‘“ THREE great coffee-drinkers were my old school friend and 
her two daughters. 

‘¢They are always complaining and taking medicine. I de- 
termined to give them Postum Food Coffee instead of coffee 
when they visited me, so without saying anything to them 
about it, I made a big pot of Postum the first morning, using 
four heaping teaspoons to the pint of water and let it boil 
twenty minutes, stirring down occasionally. 

‘‘ Before the meal was half over, each one passed up the cup 
to be refilled, remarking how fine the coffee was. The mother 
asked for a third cup and inquired as to the brand of coffee I 
used. I didn’t answer her question just then, for I had heard 
her say a while before that she didn’t like Postum Food Coffee 
unless it was more than half old-fashioned coffee. 

‘* After breakfast I told ber that the coffee she liked so well 
at breakfast was pure Postum Food Coffee, and the reason she 
liked it was because it was properly rade, that is, it was boiled 
long enough to bring out the flavor. I have been brought up 
from a nervous, wretched invalid to a fine condition of physical 
health by leaving off coffee and using Postum Food Coffee. 

‘“‘T am doing all I can to help the world out of coffee slavery, 
to Postum freedom, and have earned the gratitude of many, 
many friends.” Myra J. Tuller, 1023 Troost Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


THE START IN THE FINELY-CONTESTED INTERMEDIATE SINGLE SHELLS. PANORAMA OF THE MAGNIFICENT SCHUYLKILL COURSE, WITH DETROIT WINNING 
Photograph by T. V. Ranck. THE INTERMEDIATE DOUBLES IN SUPERB STYLE. 


THE PISTOL-SHOT AT THE START OF THE INTERMEDIATE FOUR-OARED SHELLS, WON BY THE SUPERIOR VESPERS IN A HEART-BREAKING RACE. 


THE VICTORIOUS ARGONAUTS, OF TORONTO, WINNERS OF THE SENIOR EIGHT-OARED EDWARD H. TEN EYCK, THE UNBEATEN OARSMAN, WHO WON THE CHAMPIONSHIP 
SHELLS, IN WHICH THE FAMOUS VESPERS STRUCK A LOG. SINGLE SHELLS. 


THE AMERICAN ROWING CHAMPIONSHIPS DECIDED ON THE SCHUYLKILL. 


TWENTY THOUSAND SPECTATORS WITNESS THE ANNUAL REGATTA OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AMATEUR OARSMEN.—PuHorocrapss BY 
JENNINGS AND SAWYER.—({SEE SPORTING PaGE.] 























MARINES FROM A BATTLE-SHIP SEALING A SUBMARINE MINE BEFORE IT IS PLACED IN POSITION. 





























EXPLOSION OF A SUBMARINE MINE FROM BATTERIES ON SHORE—AN MARINES IN A BATTLE-SHIP’S BOAT TOWING A MINE OUT TO ITS ANCHORAGE. 
EXPERIMENT IN BOOM DESTRUCTION. 
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GETTING READY TO TOW A SUBMARINE MINE OUT TO SEA. 


OUR NAVAL FORCES EXPERINENT WITH SUBMARINE MINES AT NANTUCKET. 


TEACHING MARINES FROM THE NORTH ATLANTIC SQUADRON TO APPLY THESE TERRORIZING WEAPONS, ONE Of WHICH WOULD DESTROY 
; THE MOST FORMIDABLE BATTLE-SHIP.—PHoToGRaPHED FoR “ LESLIE’s WEEKLY” BY OUR STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER, R, L. DunN.—(SEE PaGE 9%.] 










































































































































J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 


WHOM MANY REGARD AS THE MOST IMPORTANT MAN IN THE WORLD. 


At this moment the most important man in the world, as far 
as the public eye can discern him, is J. Pierpont Morgan, of 
New York City. There are men of whom the assertion can be 
made that the fate of this or that nation depends on them. 
There are other men who are considered to be of vital neces- 
sity to great business interests, but Mr. Morgan asa factor of 
general public importance surpasses them all. At this time 
the universal public reckons him as the controller of the world’s 
greatest industrial and financial interests. 

The might of no other man can be compared with his. In 
the industrial world he looms up as the organizer of the United 
States Steel Corporation, the largest business combination on 
the globe, with a capital exceeding the united capital of the 
New York Central and Hudson River, the Pennsylvania, the 
Baltimore and Ohio, the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 
and the Erie railroads, and with more employés than all these 
corporations put together. It is the twentieth-century marvel. 
Men speak of it as the “ billion-dollar trust,” but they fail to 
understand its greatness. An army of nearly a million of per- 
sons is onits pay-rolls. Itis so greatin itsinfancy that the giant 
must continue to grow or be regarded asa failure. Dazzling 
now, in twenty years it may be necessary to coin new terms to 
describe its unparalleled magnitude. 

The present supremacy of Mr. Morgan in the domain of in- 
dustry is no greater than his lead in the financial world. The 
great millionaires are not a happy family. Peace is not a hab- 
itant of Wall Street. Rival ambitions and the little as well as 
the great traits of humanity are found in men of millions as 
well as in their brothers of the blood who live in Poverty Alley. 
It may be said that in his humaneness Mr. Morgan resembles 
other millionaires. But while he has passions and private re- 
sentments, he more than any other man dictates and compels 
peace between warring factions. The recent contest for the con- 
trol of the Northern Pacific Railroad, which first sent stock- 
market prices soaring beyond the wildest dreams of expecta- 
tion, and afterward produced a sudden panic whose effects have 
not all been measured yet, was ended at his word of command, 
although he was an interested party to the struggle. It can be 
said that the little war would not have been waged as it was if 
he had been in this country. Notwithstanding his interest in 
the warfare all parties to it asked him to name the directors of 
the road for the year tocome. This wasan unexampled tribute 
to Mr. Morgan’s worth and power. It confirms Russell Sage’s 
statement that Mr. Morgan is an honest man. And in Wall 
Street, more than any other place, an honest man is the noblest 
work of God. 

There is nothing of the prodigy and perhaps nothing of the 
genius about Mr. Morgan. There was nothing remarkable 
about his boyhood. In his manhood he has become great be- 
cause he has worked hard and mastered his trade. He is a man 
of striking appearance. Working without haste and without 
noise, he always appears to have all his faculties under control. 
His air of dignity comports with his splendid physique. Not 
by any means what is called a genial man, and not much in 
clined to lighter moods, be is a model of courtesy to those who 
do not outstay their welcome, an1 he loves sedate cheerfulness. 
In conversation he never is at loss for a word, and some of his 
words are not to his hearers’ liking. In business he is quick and 
decisive: The man is unfortunate who remains after having 
been given a hint that the interview is at an end. Not only is 
he a master of general principles, but he also acquires and re 
tains control of details. He knows more about his business 
than any of his subordinates. They act under his direction. 
Generally speaking, he is the only man in his office who exercises 
discretion. 

Mr. Morgan is now in his sixty-fifth year and in perfect 
health. He was born at Hartford, Conn., April 17th, 1837, The 
Pierpont in bis name comes from bis maternal grandfather, the 
Rev. John Pierpont, who was for some years a minister of the 
Unitarian Society at Troy, N. Y., was also a noted abolitionist, 
and wrote pathetic verses that still linger in the memories 
of elderly people. There were Morgans in the direct line of an- 
cestry who fought in the Revolutionary War. Junius Spencer 
Morgan, father of J. Pierpont, nearly sixty years ago engaged 
in the dry-goods business with Levi P. Morton. Afterward the 
senior Morgan was associated with George Peabody, the phi- 
lanthropist, in the banking business. The Morgan family re- 
moved to Boston when J. Pierpont was fourteen years of age. 
The lad was sent to the Boston high school. None of those who 
were his associates remember him as anything more than an 
ordinary boy- “He kept up witb his classes in the school and 
outside he held his own among the boys. His record was credit- 
able, but he was in no sense a leader. After his graduation he 
went to Gittingen, Germany, where he was a student for two 
years. 

Mr. Morgan began his business career when he was twenty- 
one years of age in his millionaire father’s banking-house, and 
is one of the few sons of very rich men who have made their own 
careers. George Gould and W. K. Vanderbilt are two others. 
For more than forty years he bas been a student of the myste- 
ries of finance. No man has worked harder. No man likeshard 
work better. It has been said of bim that he bas not the money- 
making instinct, but is possessed of a fascination for the game of 
mastering men and money—the game which has lured so many 
to destruction, and which holds them under its spell until they 
are altogether undone. Mr. Morgan has studied it deeper and 
with more assiduity than others. He makes his moves with 
the ease of experience and the consciousness of power. 

The story’of J. Pierpont Morgan’s business career is crowded 
with incidents. He has never been a wrecker nor a depreciator 
of values. Never bas he been known to endeavor to force down 
the market value of any property which he was seeking to pur- 
chase. Time after time he bas taken railroads that have been 
wrecked by the incompetence or misfortunes of others and 
placed them on a firm and sure foundation. This, indeed, bas 


been his specialty. There are tens of thousands of investors 
who would have lost all they had put into railway shares and 
bonds if it bad not been for the wisdom and conservatism of 
J. Pierpont Morgan, in the work of reorganization, reconstruc- 
tion, and rehabilitation. 

The world marvels at what he has done, and while it mar- 
vels it wonders what the end will be. The industrial combina- 
tions that he has made, as well as his gigantic programme for a 
railroad community of interest, are experiments that were dar- 
ing in their conception. If they fail, the results will be fright 
fully disastrous. If they succeed, J. Pierpont Morgan will be 
regarded everywhere as the greatest leader of a new school of 
practical finance. Apparently through industry and applica- 


tion he has made a new lexicon in which there is no such word , 


as fail. 

Mr. Morgan works hard, but, like a sensible. man, has his 
seasons of rest and enjoyment. His rest is an ocean voyage 
across the Atlantic at least once a year, and his recreation is 
found on his magnificent yacht, that during the season is al- 
ways ready to start at his command. He is an occasional 
attendant at some of New York’s notable banquets. Perhaps 
the one in which he manifests the greatest interest is that of 
the New England Society. He sat near the head of the table 
beside the Hon. Cornelius N. Bliss at the latest dinner of this 
society, and was most gracious in greeting his numerous friends 
among the guests, and the strangers to whom he was introduced. 
I recall that the most interesting feature of Mr. Iforgan’s face 
was his sharp, quick, inquiring glance of the eye. Mr. Morgan 
looks directly at you when he speaks, but it is a peculiar fact 
that he never looks at you while you are talking to him. I 
have observed this idiosyncrasy in many other notable men. 

Like all men of intensity, Mr. Morgan seems brusque, but, 
as a rule, brusque men are kind-hearted, good-intentioned, and 
straightforward. They see things quickly, and are impatient 
with the sluggard. They despise sham, trickery, and evasion, 
and never forget it when they have discovered it, but their 
friendship honestly given is unshaken for all time. My friend, 
George Rutledge Gibson, says that ‘‘ Mr. Morgan is the great- 
est master of finance we have had since Alexander Hamilton.” 
Russell Sage, in talking with me about Mr. Morgan, did not 
put him exactly in the Hamilton school. He said that Mr. 
Morgan was practical, not theoretical, and was without doubt 
the greatest and boldest financial master of his time. ‘ He be- 
lieves in doing things,” said Mr. Sage. ‘‘ Mr. Morgan’s success 
is due to the fact that he has always observed business rules 
and taken the same risk that he has recommended to others. 
His judgment is reliable ; his responsibility is unquestioned, 
and it is not surprising that all his undertakings have therefore 
been successful. Then, again,” added the veteran operator, 
‘‘experience is worth everything, and no other man has had 
such an experience in his line of work as Mr. Morgan. He suc- 
ceeds not only because of his ability, but also because he is bold 
and confident. For twenty years I have had more or less to do 
with Mr. Morgan, and I regard him and his ability with the 
highest respect. He has no patience with an unreliable man. 
He believes in straightforward, honest methods. If a man re- 
sorts to trickery in dealing with Mr. Morgan he may as well 
make up his mind that bis time is short.” 

Mr. Morgan believes in doing things, and he knows when to 
do them. On his return from Europe be was met by the clamor 
against the United States Steel Corporation because the first 
dividend on the common stock had been declared for an in- 
definite period. Immediately Mr. Morgan made public an- 
nouncement that the dividend was a quarterly one, and this an- 
nouncement at once allayed the anxiety of thousands of small 
and large shareholders, Next, the alarming rumor was spread 
of a reopening, or ratber a non-settlement, of the Northern 
Pacific and Union Pacific strife. The effect of such a report, 
reviving, as it did, unpleasant memories of the Black Thursday 
the market had on the 9th of May, was seriously depressing. 
Mr. Morgan met the emergency in his customary way. The 
announcement of the new directorate of the Northern Pacific 
was not expected until fall; he made it at once. 

It was the most extraordinary announcement ever made on 
the Street. It demonstrated that a community of interests 
really existed between the great Vanderbilt and Pennsylvania 
railroads in the East and between the Morgan, Hill, aad Harri- 
man interests in the West and on the Pacific. It revealed an 
invincible combination of the Vanderbilt, the Rockefeller, and 
the Morgan banking powers as a unit in support of Mr. Morgan’s 
policy of peace among contending railroads. Following up his 
action in this matter came the unexpected declaration of a divi- 
dend on Erie first preferred, emphasizing the prediction of Mr. 
Morgan’s friends that the Erie had been rehabilitated, and that 
its phenomenal earnings justified the hope of a dividend even on 
the common stock in due season. The effect of Mr. Morgan’s 
decisive utterances was magical; strength was immediately im- 
parted to the stock market; the clouds lifted, and the pessimism 
of the Street gave way to renewed hopefulness. It is not a 
wonder that all eyes are turned toward Mr. Morgan as the one 
power that can settle the great steel and iron strike, and that 
the strikers themselves are making their appeals to him. 

If we are great as a nation it is because we are great as men; 
and the greatness of men is indicated by the strength of their 
leadership. How much this country, in the high tide of its 
prosperity, owes to J. Pierpont Morgan cannot now be told. 
That is for the historian of the future to write. J.A.8. 


A Costly Fourth of July. 


A WESTERN statistician figures up a total of 1,838 casualties 
due to Fourth-of-July celebrations this year. The number of 
killed was twenty-five, and the injured 1,813. The fire loss was 
$128,185. This is, in itself, a dear price to pay for the doubtful 
enjoyment of a day’s riot in gunpowder, but the figures given 


include but a small part of the actual loss and suffering caused 
by the annual indulgence granted to the American small boy 
to make himself as much of a nuisance as possible. 

If the terror and annoyance caused to the majority of people 
by the fearful racket of the day’s observance, by the stench 
and the sbock of it, to say nothing of the injuries inflicted upon 
the weak and nervous—if all this could be expressed in figures 
the sum total would be truly staggering. And if to these sta 
tistics were added the amount of money actually wasted in this 
foolish, extravagant, and barbarous display of noise, the won- 
der would grow as to why a civilized and enlightened people 
should bear this Fourth-of-July abomination any longer. A 
great many things that are silly and some that are bad are 
done in the name of patriotisin, but we know of few that are 
siliier and none that is worse, in many ways, than the out- 
rages committed every year upon a quiet and peaceable public 
under the guise of Independence-Day commemoration. If the 
terrific outburst of mere noise could be regarded as a necessary 
evil in the way of an annual vent for superfluous animalism 
and savagery it might be borne with greater equanimity, but 
as a method of celebrating so important and solemn an event 
as the birth of a great nation it is a custom a thousand times 
more honored in the breach than in the observance. 


Christian Science Is Not Hypnotism. 


New York, June 30th, 1901.—Editor Leslie’s Weekly.— 
Dear Sir:—In answer to the query which appears as the title of 
Professor George Trumbull Ladd’s article in your issue of June 
29th, [answer decisively: ‘‘ Christian Science is not hypnotism.” 
Hypnotism involves the use of will-power, of personal control, 
It represents the action of one human mind upon another, and 
is, therefore, capable of the abuses to which the human mind is 
subject—that same human mind which modern psychologists are 
proving with pitiless persistence to be a tricky and shifting 
guide. 

Christian Science is the resort to the One Mind, to the One 
Spirit, God. It is merely the expression in modern form of the 
ancient, benign science by which Jesus, His disciples and apos- 
tles, and the early Christians, for some 300 years after Christ, 
reformed the sinner and healed the sick. The physical cures per- 
formed by Christian Science are ouly the after-effects of a spirit- 
ual regeneration, more or less complete, and no one can be healed 
of bodily ailments by Christian Science without receiving a 
glorious spiritual blessing. 

I am ready, therefore, to agree to Professor Ladd’s first as- 
sertion, ‘*‘ That the healings of Christian Science are not at all a 
new affair.” God has not at any time withdrawn His beneficent 
healing power. Professor Ladd’s second assertion, however, I 
deny. ‘The same healings” cannot be “‘ better performed by 
hypnotism or therapeutic suggestion and various other forms of 
mental influence,” for the simple reason that the latter agencies 
do notattempt, and cannot accomplish, the fundamental spiritual 
regeneration which comes with Christian Science. The healings 
are not ‘‘ the same.” 

Christian Scientists are well aware of the studies and experi- 
ments in hypnotism carried on by American and European in- 
vestigators, but they have not been favorably impressed with the 
results obtained by such investigators. In some cases, in fact, 
hypnotism has resulted disastrously to both the hypnotist and his 
subject. The experiments of Charcot reveal the possibility of 
criminal misuse. Dr, Quackenbos, of Columbia College, has 
noted some of the evil phases of hypnotism in his works. 

_Professor Ladd himself, after describing various cures at- 
tributed to Mesmer in Paris, and Dr. Greatrakes in England, to 
so-called faith cure and mental healing, and to pilgrimages to 
Lourdes, continues: ‘‘ The reverse of all this is the bad effect 
upon health, and even the causing of serious maladies from un- 
favorable mental influences.” 

_A ™ reverse side” to these various methods, outside of Chris- 
tian Science is therefore admitted. Christian Scientists have 
long since heeded similar warnings and are careful under no cir- 
cumstances to resort to methods which may produce such un- 
fortunate results. But Christian Science can never harm any 
one. The desire to know God and the clearer understanding of 
the nature of God and man and the universe which comes with 
Christian Science bas no ‘ reverse side.” It blesses him who 
gives and him who receives It comes with healing on its 
wings. 

In a recent article to the London Daily Mail for May 2\st. 
the Earl of Dunmore, who was himself wonderfully henlek by 
Christian Science, thus writes on this point: ‘*‘* Christian 
Science, therefore, bas no connection whatever with either spir 
itualism, mesmerism, or hypnotism ; very much the reverse, 
seeing that it absolutely refuses to recognize the power of the 
human mind, or of the human will, as having any status at all in 
God ‘ + a Mind ton contra, that there is no other 
min u e One Min od) and no other will but ) ; 
Will (God). it the One 

Concerning Professor Ladd’s third assertion: ‘That of all 
the many forms which mental healing has ever taken, that of 
these modern fanatics is perhaps the least scientific,” let me sa} 
that those who cannot explain the healing done by Jesus, by His 
disciples and apostles, and by the early Christians, must not ex 

t to be heard authoritatively concerning the healing now be 
ing done by Christian Science. 1s Professor Ladd ready to assert 
that Jesus wasa hypnotist, or His followers practitioners of In 
dian Logism? Christian Scientists have no desire but to follow 
in the footsteps of the Master, and to obey his commands, one of 
which was to “ heal the sick.” And no well-informed person any 
longer denies that Christian Scientists do in a very remarkable 
way carry out this injunction. Professor Ladd in his article 
asks himself the question : ‘‘ Do they notperform cures?’ Thet 
a eg bs bya ages a do. But inno respect scientific 

: n other words, the fact of the healing i i 
the method is criticised. —— 

ow if the method used by Christian Scientists is succ 
successful 
and Professor Ladd acknowledges this, then it proves itself to be 
scientific by the only test acceptable in true science—namely, by 
actual demonstration. What more can any one desire in thé 
way of scientific proof than definite results and practical effects 

If the healing is done and the method is Christian Science, then 

ae ae is a scientific method of healing 
ristian Science is growing through the practical experience 
of — who are benefited by it. No sensational corisone are 
pee ~~ to attract the curious. All the testimonies given at 

t th —t evening meetings are the spontaneous expressions 
of those who have been healed. Professor Ladd would find it 
= unprofitabie to try and persuade Christian Scientists that 
t — by which they were healed was not as “scientific ” 
as hypnotism, therapeutic suggestion, self-suggestion, self-con- 
trol, or Indian Logism, Christian Science healed them, and 
while thev do not question the right of any one who so desires to 
Jj - = ere —— - any other system, they for them 

elve satisfied wi eir understanding o 
Christ, which is Christian Science. : oo oe ot 

There is nothing ‘‘ mystical” about a science which produces 
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such clear and unmistakable results. It does not ‘‘ confuse ” but 
enlightens those who live by it. It does not produce ‘‘ fanatics,” 
but fills men’s hearts with love for each other. Far from ex 
erting an *‘ alarming influence,” it stills fear and dissipates worry. 
No wonder Professor Ladd does not *‘ advise substituting hyp- 
notism, or quack medicines, or Indian Logism, in its stead,” for 
he would be attempting the impossible task of crowding human 
inventions into the place now occupied by Christian healing. 
Yours truly, W. D. McCracken, 
Christian Science Publication Committee. 


The Cup Defenders. 


I saw in dreams the other night 
Time roll its curtain up. 

Revealing on the sapphire deep 
The squadron of the Cup. 

Like swans upon the crested wave 
They proudly swept ahead 

The racivg-yachts of fifty years 
With all their canvas spread. 


The schooner-built America, 
The veteran of the fleet, 
That dared to cross the stormy sea 
Old England’s yachts to meet, 
Returning with the silver cup 
In triumph o'er the blue, 
Showed how to win the prize again, 
And how to keep it, too. 


The Magic and Columbia First, 
Sappho and Madeleine 

(Last of the schooners in the class 
For racing honors seen), 

The sloop-rigged Mischief, Puritan, 
Mayflower, and Volunteer 

Were sailing with the Vigilant, 
To every yachtsman dear. 


Defender rode, a tower of snow, 
Upon the foaming sea, 

Her sails all set as when she met 
The British Valkyrie ; 

And reeling off a yeasty wake, 
Still ready for a race, 

Columbia Second scudded past, 
A miracle of grace. 


Then Constitution from their midst 
Came swiftly speeding by, 
A tall, white wonder, with a mast 
That raked the summer sky. 
A glorious cloud of windy sail 
On ocean‘s heaving breast, 
She skimmed the billows like a bird, 
And lo! led all the rest. MINNA IRVING 


A New Era in Porto Rico. 


THE probable resignation of the Hon. Charles H, Allen as Gov- 
ernor of Porto Rico is to be regretted for several reasons. First, 





























GOVERNOR CHARLES H. ALLEN AND HIS SECRETARY, 
WILLIAM H. HUNT, IN THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO. 


Photographed for LESLIE’s WEEKLY by Hardie Bros., San Juan. 


because of the ill-health which has made it seem necessary, and, 
second, because in bis departure from the island Porto Rico will 
lose a Governor who has secured the sympathy and confidence 
of the native people and qualified himself in every way to ad- 
minister the affairs of the island in an intelligent and progress- 
ive way. It has been extremely fortunate both for the United 
States and for Porto Rico that the first Governor of this new 
outpost of our expanding territory was a man of the character 
and ability of Mr. Allen. He has set a standard of official con- 
duct and performance of duty which future executives will 
find it difficult to surpass. 

Governor Allen's long experience in public previous to his 
appointment in Porto Rico gave him special qualifications for 
the discharge of his new duties. He had been a member of 
both branches of the Massachusetts Legislature and also of the 
Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Congresses. He was made assistant 
Secretary of the Navy in 1898, succeeding Mr. Roosevelt in 
that position. His appointment as Governor of Porto Rico was 
made in March, 1900. He has been fortunate in having among 
his associates and coadjutors in the government such faithful 
and efficient men as Treasurer J. H. Hollander and Secretary 
William H. Hunt. 


Coincident with Governor Allen’s return to the States was 
the proclamation of President McKinley abolishing all customs 
duties between Porto Rico and the United States, and declar 
ing commercial freedom between them. This places Porto Rico 
upon the same status as any other part of Federal territory 
so far as trade relations are concerned, and will open a new era 
in its industrial history. It is expected that about $600,000 de- 
rived from customs duties collected under the Foraker act on 
merchandise brought from Porto Rico will be paid back into 
the island treasury without delay. Hereafter all customs duties 
collected upon merchandise imported into Porto Rico will be 
paid into the same treasury, to be expended for the benefit of 
the island itself. The annual expenditures of the island thus 
far have been about $2,000,000, nearly half of which has gone 
to road-building and the support of public schools. 


Submarine [lines in the 
United States Navy, 


A SUBMARINE mine, capable of blowing a column of water 
150 feet in the air, was lost at sea recently during the ma- 
neeuvres of the North Atlantic squadron off Nantucket. It dis 
appeared at a point 100 yards from the beach and in two 
fathoms of water. Two boats’ crews of marines began sweep- 
ing to find it, and as it could be exploded by contact, there was: 
an element of danger in the work. iB 

The army as well as the navy has to reckon with submarine 
mining in modern warfure. Offensive mining is exclusively for 
ships, and defensive mining exclusively a military weapon. 
Ships carry mines to protect themselves in time of war should 
they be driven into a harbor by a superior force of the enemy, 
but this temporary mining is unimportant compared with the 
defensive branch performed by the army’s corps of engineers. 
Plans of every harbor of importance in the United States, 
showing where mines can be laid with dispatch, are on file in 
the War Department in Washington, where they are jealously 
guarded as among the most important secrets of our coast de- 
fense. Modern mines were used by the United States as well 
as by Spain during the recent war. A few that were picked up 
by our war-ships off Cuba were brought to the United States, 
and persons, in sea-coast towns at least, who take an interest in 
such things, were able to become familiar with their general 
appearance and construction. Somehow the Spanish mines off 
Cuba failed to work, owing to long submersion which enabled 
marine growths to destroy their usefulness. 

One of them became entangled in the propeller of an Amer- 
ican war-ship. It was fished up, aud is one of the interesting 
relics of the war at the New York Navy Yard. It is a water- 
tight, buoyant iron case, conical in shape, intended to contain 
a charge of gun-cotton. The charge depends for its size upon 
the special work for which the mine is designed. Mines are 
moored in position by heavy anchors. A contact mine such as 
that described would contain about 100 pounds of gun-cotton. 
It is intended to float near the surface and explode when a ship 
strikes it. An observation-mine contains 400 to 500 pounds of 
gun-cotton, and lies thirty to forty feet below the surface. It 
is exploded by observers on shore, who watch the enemy’s ship 
and touch an electric button when she is over the mine to be 
fired. Without electricity the modern mine would be impos- 
sible. The heating of a wire, owing to its resistance to an elec 
tric current which passes over it, is the principle on which the 
fuses placed in mines are based. While the resistance of a 
large wire to a small current is nominal, a small_.wire may be 
heated red-hot by passing a heavy current through it. A piece 
of wire of this kind a quarter of an inch long and surrounded 
by gunpowder constitutes an electric fuse. A cable is laid to 
each of the mines large enough to carry the current from the 
battery on shore without heating. It is connected with the 
fuse inside the mine, and as soon as the current reaches the fine 
wire it becomes overheated and ignites the gunpowder, which 
explodes the mine. 

Mine-fields are becoming more and more formidable, and 
are enough to demoralize the strongest fleet. They are usually 
placed well to seaward of the main fortifications to be held, so 
that an enemy must cross them before he attacks those within 
the harbor. Light guns protect the mines against an attempt 
on the part of the attacking fleet to send out boats to cut the 
connecting cables by which the mines are exploded, or to de- 
stroy the mines themselves. Ordinarily the mouth of a har- 
bor is planted with contact mines, leaving a passage for the in- 
gress and egress of friendly ships, beneath which are observa- 
tion mines ready to blow up an enemy’s ship. Contact-mines 
under such circumstances can be rendered perfectly harmless 
to any vessel by disconnecting the electric batteries. 

There is another kind of mine, as dangerous to friend as 
to foe, called the mechanical mine. It explodes on contact by 
means of a pistol arrangement within. It does not require an 
electric current, and its greatest use apparently would be in 
countermining or in dropping a number in an enemy’s mine- 
field in order to destroy the mines existing there. 

The naval drills with mines which are being practiced this 
year at Nantucket include creeping with hooks and grapnels 
for the electrical cables, and cutting them when found in order 
to render the enemy’s mines harmless ; sweeping across the 
mine-field with heavy chains dragged by small steamers, so 
displacing or destroying the mines ; countermining or blowing 
up a mine-field by the use of enormous charges of gun-cotton. 

Although the use of mines is still imperfect, its development 
is apt to be carried out along naval rather than military lines. 
Farragut and Dewey were not daunted by their existence, and 
the passage of the Mississippi forts, the battles of Mobile Bay 
and Manila, were gained in spite of them. Had the Span- 
iards been more skillful in their use and been able to blow up 
some of our ships the consequences might have been moment- 
ous in their results for the United States. 

The United States Navy will not have any similar charge of 
neglect laid at its door. The experiments of the summer at 
Nantucket, although only a beginning, were successful as far 
as they went. The harbor was mined and many operations 
performed which are necessary in time of war. The superior- 
ity of the American sailor was demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of the admiral, and the officers who took part in the ma- 
noeuvres all did their work creditably. 

Henry I, HAzELTON. 


Interviews With Some 
Famous Russians. 


(Continued from page 107 


negie. He thought Carnegie should not have bad this money 
if things were properly divided. The Count was incon- 
sistent in some things. For instance, he told me it was 
wrong to teach a child anything about God that was not 
scientifically demonstrable. But when I asked him what 
he knew scientifically about God he answered: “ That is 
a hard question.” 

In regard to his excommunication Tolstoi was quite 
tranquil—almost jubilant. ‘“ The mode of excommunica- 
tion was not correct. I should have been given a trial. 
But it is all the same. I could not consistently stay in 
the Greek Church. The Czar says he does not know any- 
thing about the expulsion; Duke Sergius of Moscow says 
he does not know; and even Pobiedonesteff says he does 
not know. So I am not really excommunicated, but I 
ought to be.”’ 

The Russian government is far too wise to banish 
Tolstoi. One of the leading diplomats of St. Petersburg 
said to me that the government knew very well that it 
would do no good to exile Tolstoi He added that be 
thought the old man would like nothing better than a 
journey to Siberia Tolstoi himself said that it was the 
fear of public opinion that kept the authorities out of his 
way. I met and talked with many students from the uni- 
versities of Riga, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kieff, and 
Odessa. They are mostly all in favor of Tolstoi and 
Constitutional government. They have guilds and cults, 
and spread the propaganda by word of mouth rather than 
writing. They want the freedom of the press, and the 
right to select the Minister of Education. The present 
Minister, Vanovski, was formerly Minister of War, and 
at first the students were afraid of him. He has shown 
himself very liberal and they like him better now. The 
two songs that made the row at St. Petersburg are en- 
titled “The Knout” and “ The Club.” These students 
number 35,000 in the Empire. They are right bright 
boys. Many Jews are among them. Vanovski is going to 
abolish the harsh laws against the Jews. The students 
told me that they believed Russia was making progress. 
They look for the time when the franchise and the school 
will reign in Russia as they do in America. 

For Americans traveling in Russia things are very 
comfortable and exceedingly reasonable. I know of no 
country in Europe in which IL would rather travel than 
in Russia. The long summer twilights, the romantic 
cities like Moscow, Nijni-Novgored, and St. Petersburg, 
the kindly people, the simple courtesy, the frank treat- 
ment, all make a Russian trip most enjoyable. The trouble 
with the passport is almost nil. We must be ready to 
find in the: rising Russia of to-day a strong competitor 
and at the same time an appreciative friend. The broad 
fields of grain, the great minerals, the sturdy life of an 
unspoiled race, the art and industry which have lain 
sleeping in the Slavic brain—all point to a great Russia 
of the future, an arbiter of human destiny. 

PETER MACQUEEN. 


Where to Stop in Berlin. 


Tue German capital is growing fast, and so is the visiting public. 
In keeping with modern traveling facilities, visitors from both conti- 
nents crowd Berlin at this season of the year, and good hotel accom- 
modation is often searce. The location of the Grand Hétel de Rome 
is particularly attractive to Americans, because from its windows and 
balconies you can see almost directly into the imperial residence and 
on to all the variety of sights which have made Unter den Linden fa 
mous and attractive. With uninterrupted regularity the Kaiser is 
wont to pass this house on his daily drives to the Thiergarten, and so 
is the castle guard which marches with attractive music every day at 
noon, to relieve the castle guard. The Grand Hétel de Rome is one of 
the features in the Kaiserstadt, and for more than half a century it 
has continued the rendezvous of European nobility and foreign so- 
ciety. During the past year the proprietor has spent very nearly a 
quarter of a million in refitting the house and elevating it to the high- 
est standard of modern expectations. It now has position, comfort, 
and an incomparable cuisine ; but, above all, it prides itself on a rep- 
— for fairness and reasonablepess perhaps not excelled anywhere 
ese, 


For Nervous Exhaustion 
Use Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. A. L. TURNER, Bloomsburg Sanitarium, Philadelphia, 
Penn., says: ‘‘ As an adjunct to the recuperative powers of the 
nervous system, I know of nothing equal to it.” 


Baby's Diary. 

A UNIQUE and handsome publication wherein to record the 
important events in baby's life has just been issued by Bor- 
den’s Condensed Milk Co., 71 Hudson St., New York. It is not 
given away, but is sent on receipt of ten cents. 


THE best is not too good for you. Use Abbott’s, the Orig- 
inal Angostura Bitters. Druggists and grocers. 


Grape-Nuts and Cream. 


An IDEAL Hot WEATHER BREAKFAST. 


THE selection of food for hot weather is an important ques- 
tion. We should avoid an excess of fats, cut down the butter 
ration, and indulge more freely in fruits and food easy of diges- 
tion. One meat meal per day is sufficient during hot weather. 

An ideal breakfast is Grape-N uts, treated with a little cream 
(which, by the way, supplies the necessary fat in a very digest- 
ible form), a cup of Postum Cereal Food Coffee, hot, or if cold, 
it should have a little lemon juice squeezed in ; then some fruit, 
either cooked or raw ; also, perhaps two slices of entire wheat 
bread with a very thin spread of butter. A breakfast of this 
sort is so perfectly adapted to the wants of the system that one 
goes through the heat of the day in comfort as compared with 
the sweaty, disagreeble condition of one improperly fed. Once 
put in practice, the plan will never be abandoned during the 
hot days, for the difference in one’s personal comfort is too 
great to be easily forgotten. 





A GROUP OF HOMESTEADERS —A MAN WITH A GUN BULGING FROM HIS 
POCKET, ON THE RIGHT. 


AMMER & SAB COCK 


A LAW OFFICE IN EL RENO—SOME NOTARIES MADE A CYCLER WHO RODE HIS WHEEL ALONG THE WOMEN PREPARING REGISTRATION PAPERS AT A 
$300 A DAY. RAILROAD TRACKS FROM CHICAGO SPECIAL TABLE RESERVED FOR THEIR USE. 
TO EL RENO. 


EAGER RUSH OF 100,000 PERSONS TO GET 13,000 FREE HOMES IN OKLAHOMA. 


TITLES WILL Be DRAWN BY GOVERNMENT LOTTERY ON AUGUST 6TH, AFTER WHICH THE 87,000 DISAPPOINTED ONES WILL BE Lert To Get Home as Best THtry May. 
Photographed for ‘* Leslie’s Weekly” by F. S. Barde, of Guthrie, Ok.—[SEE PaGE 90.] 


ONE OF THE GREAT CULM BANKS OF PENNSYLVANIA, FROM WHICH MARKETABLE COAL IS BEING WASHED. 
GREAT FORTUNES MADE FROM “DIAMOND DUST,” WHICH WAS FORMERLY WASTED.—(See Pace 90.] 
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THEIR LAST MORNING. 


MILANOW and Kamensky, construction engineers on 
the line of the great Siberian railway, awoke suddenly at 
sunrise one morning. 

* What was it?” 

“ Rifle-fire,” 
Russian?” 
No; Chinese 

“H’m! Might known it. Fools we 
to have gone to Blagovchensk yesterday, when we 
the chance.” 


asked 
answered the other. 


one, 


God help us!” 


have were not 


had 


“Just as well off here, my boy. Do you think the 
cursed yellow-bellies would be here if Blagovchensk were 
still safe in Russia’s hands? They have taken the place 
or have it in siege, which amounts to the same thing — 
for us.” 

“ What asked Milanow 
the two, crossing to the side window of their one-roomed 
shanty and looking out toward the reddening east. 

“Do? Call the 


can we do?’ the younger of 


men together, and make a 
we’re pushed to it.” 

“We're too few. 

The older man 
a Chinaman!” 
to his feet. 
hands. It 
more.” 


” 


How about an honorable surrender? 
gave a harsh laugh. “ Surrender to 
he said, pulling on his boots and rising 
“ Better die with your rifle hot in 


’ your 
hurts you and othe 


less costs the fellow 

“Where do you think the firing was 

“Two miles, I should say.” 

Milanow looked down the 
that stretched westward like a 
on a “Two miles,” he repeated slowly, 
his fingers drumming on the window pane. “ That’s 
forty minutes for infantry; half that time for cavalry. 
Ready for it, old fellow?” 

Kamensky turned away from the gun-rack and crossed 
to his companion’s side. ‘“ Always ready for a fight, 
boy,” he answered, with a grim smile beneath his close- 
cropped beard. “ Let’s go out and get the men.” 

Milanow swung about on his heel and left the window. 
“No use, Kamensky,” he said, placing one hand affec- 
tionately on the other’s shoulder. “It’s all up; the men 
have gone.” 

“Gone? You are sure?” 

“Look for yourself, old fellow.” He crossed to the 
door and dropped the heavy bar, seldom if ever used be- 
fore, into its socket. Then, stooping over a_ tool-chest, 
he took out a long ship-auger and a keyhole saw. 

Kamensky walked away from the window, whistling 
softly and rewinding his watch. 

The junior engineer looked at him with a gleam of 
humor in his “Wasting energy, comrade,” he 
chuckled. “ The watch unwound would have outrun you 
by several hours.” 

“And you?” 

“Did I run 
Tepé in ’79?” 

“No; foolishly you did not.” 

“Then I have a reputation to guard. 
not run now.” 

Kamensky, 
commendation. 

Milanow was cutting loop-holes in the board walls of 
the house. “ Say,” he exclaimed, suddenly; “I said that 
all the men had gone; but there’s one who wouldn’t quit 
us. Strange he keeps away.” 

Kamensky was at the window again. 
mean?” he called. 


how far away?” 
roughly graded road-bed 

long. yellow caterpillar 
leaf of green. 


eyes. 


away when a drummer-boy at Denghli 


Foolishly, Vl 


loading the magazine rifles, nodded in 


“Who do you 
“ Hardy, the American?” 

“Yes. Nerve to the backbone—wouldn’t run from the 
devil. You recall the time he = 

“Open the door, Kamensky ! 
outside. 

“TI told you so,” shouted Milanow, raising the heavy 
bar. “ Now we're three.” 

“ Yes; three against fifty-seven,” laughed Hardy, push- 
ing open the door. “A mighty crowd indeed! Give me a 
gun, Milanow; the enemy’s in sight. . Here’s a_ billet 
d'amour for Li Han, your faithful cook.- He brought his 
Manchurian friends to us; let him pay for it.” 

Hardy threw his heavy Lee “ straight-pull” to his 
shoulder and sent a six-millimeter, half-jacketed bullet 
singing through a window-pane. 

Milanow, his eye to an auger-hole, gave a growl of sat- 
isfaction. “ From left eye to right ear, Hardy. Knocked 
the rascal’s head to splinters.” 

“Made a pretty hole in the glass, didn’t it?” was 
Hardy’s response. “ Can’t get a lead-pencil through it. 
Just such a Get down, you fool!” He forced 
Kamensky to the floor. A shower of broken glass and 
wood splinters fell: about them. 

“A reconnaissance in force! Four of the beggars! ” 
cried Milanow, sighting his Mannlicher through a loop- 
hole. ‘“ Here’s for one—two—three. Hang it! I only 
winged the fourth! Drop him, Hardy—for: the love of 
Russia! He’s out of my reach. Ah-h! That’s a good 
boy! Jumped like a deer, didn’t he? That makes five, 
counting Li Han, the cook. Open the big chest, Kamensky, 
and fill my pockets with cartridges. Quiek! for—by the 
Cross of Constantine !—here comes the whole hellish, Chi- 
nese army!” 

They crowded to the west window. Coming up the 
road-bed in fours and threes and twos, with here and 
there a straggling half-naked unit, jumping from one pile 
of ties to another, came the heathen enemy. Through the 
shattered window floated the clanging of a brazen tom-tom. 

“ Sweet music to die by,” muttered Kamensky, lighting 
a brier pipe. 

“ Good as any other,” retorted Milanow. “I’ve heard 





” came a voice from the 





orchestras in grand opera that sounded worse. Give me 
a pipeful, Kamensky. I 

“Take some of 
dark plug-cut. “It 
with a smile. 


smoke.” 
Hardy handed out 
Yankee-land,” 


want a last 
mine.” a box of 
came from he added, 
“ Wish we weren't 

I'd call on your Yankee Pres- 
protect our American 
cloud of smoke toward the cobwebbed 


Milanow looked out at the enemy. 
six hundred miles inland. 
ident for a gun-boat to citizen.” 

Hardy blew a 
rafters. “ God was good enough to make the American 
citizen capable of taking care of himself,’ he said, quietly 

“ Blessed be Allah!” murmured the young Russian. 
After which all three kept silence for a full minute. 

The clanging of the tom-tom sounded louder 
their 
* They 


looked down the road 
formation!” he with a 
march like a drove of pigs.” 


Kamensky * Gaze upon 


said, snarl of disgust. 
Milanow. “ But 
arm them with Mausers, and they call for respectful atten 
tion.” He turned to Hardy. “ See that blamed tom-tom 
there—catches the sun and then and 
like a cruiser’s search-light. It’s out of my range; but 
your navy gun ought to put a capsule through it. Run 
your sight to the top notch and give her a point or two 
to the left on your wind-gauge; 


“Pigs are safe enough,” responded 


down now shines 


then see what you can do 


at two thousand yards. Knock out their martial music 
and you'll kill their heathen nerve.” 

Hardy, resting his rifle on the frame of a_ broken 
window-pane, glanced through his sights and fired. The 


tom-tom stopped its booming 
delight. 
“Didn't tell 
Milanow. “ 
the procession for a 


Kamensky gave a yell of 


laughed 
stopped 


fellow’s 


you to shoot the musician,” 
But you did well enough, any way 
minute. Now some other 
got the gong. But hear it,” he added, with a laugh; 
“hear the cursed thing rattle! Santa Maria, Hardy! 
You plugged through musician and tom-tom both.” 
“And the man behind him, Kamensky, 
looking through his binoculars. ‘“ Heavens, Hardy! 
your country turn out many such as you?’ 
“Two or three a minute, my dear sir. 
dozen here now. 


too,” cried 


Does 


Wish we had a 
We'd conquer China, set up a throne 


on yonder hillside, crown Kamensky King, and make 
Milanow envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 


tiary to the court of the Czar.” 

“ For the love of Heaven! don’t talk about St. Peters- 
burg,” said Milanow, looking thoughtfully out of the win- 
dow. “ You make a fellow wish he didn’t 

Hardy looked grave, and Kamensky began piling sacks 
of cement breast-high against the walls. St. 
at that moment 
three. There the eldest of them had a young wife, and a 
child but a year old; and the younger men They 
turned, and each looked into the other’s eyes. <A _ bullet 
shrieked between them, and with a nasty “ pfit!” 
out through the boards at their side. 

Neither man stirred. Each had before him the vision 
of a tall, shapely girl, with eyes of purest blue; a face 
whose queenly beauty went deep into men’s hearts and 
lived there when all else was dead; and a soft voice that 
once heard thrilled through the dreams of a lifetime. 

Both had last seen her on the same night, but a few 
hours apart; and the picture in their was un- 
dimmed by the lapse of time. Both remembered the regal 
figure resplendent in creamy satin and pearls; the gleam 
of the jeweled Constantinian cross that rose and fell with 
her every breath; the pure whiteness of her full, round 
throat; and, more than all these, the lustre of the eyes 
that no man, strove he ever so firmly, could drive from 
the inner sanctuary of his memory. 


have to die.” 


Petersburg 
was all the great, wide world to those 


ripped 


minds 


The young Russian spoke first, and his voice sounded 
strange and wistful. ‘“ Will she ever know?” 

“T pray to God that she never may,” was Hardy’s 
reverent answer. 

Milanow rested his hand on the American’s shoulder. 
“Wait until our last ten minutes, Hardy. Then we'll 
talk of the things that make our handful of life dear. 
Less than an hour’s time, and——” 

“Flat, boys! Drop down!” came Kamensky’s voice. 
“They’ve got the range.” And a whirlwind of bullets 
tore screeching through the pine-planked shanty. 

“ Oh, for a machine-gun! ” sighed Hardy. 

“Or a pretty little bronze yacht-cannon,” added Mila- 
now. 


“Or even.a foot of gas-pipe filled with lead and 
dynamite,” growled Kamensky, thinking of a hole that 


such a thing once made in a street in Moscow. Then he 
gave a lingering look at the cases of explosives by the 


door. “ Dynamite!” he repeated, softly, to himself. ‘“ Dy- 
namite!” 
“Tell us your dream, Kamensky,” laughed Hardy, 


knocking the top from a -cartridge-box. 

“Wait till the last chapter, man. You'll welcome it 
then.” 

“ Enigmas, 
are again!” 

A second volley crashed through the house. 

“ Interesting,” commented Hardy. 

“ Decidedly,” responded Milanow, with equal coolness. 
“ Tmagine a locomotive built, for instance, like those new 
Finnish ones that your Yankee friends turn out, if it 
could carry the same power per pound of weight that a 
Mauser slug does. Wouldn’t she fly?” 

Hardy nodded, smiling. ‘ Wish we had one. 
some friend to ship us a small size.” 

Kamensky arose from his place on the floor and looked 
out at the scattered company of yellow-jackets. “ Five 





as usual. You're Ah! there they 
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hundred 


enough.” 


yards,” he said, reflectively. ‘That's good 
Then, tightening his belt and throwing his 
pipe on the long drawing-board, he called: “ Go ahead, 
friends. The cheer our 
death. Shoot as fast as you can; our ammunition will 
stand five hours of hard work.” 


“Five hours!” 


sooner we start the fewer will 


Milanow, dropping on one 
“Ten times too long.” 


repeated 
knee before a loophole. 
“ Well, bang away, while I fix up the final surprise!” 
They heard him raise the trap door and descend to the cellar, 
* Final Hardy, wonderingly. “I 
I that last chapter, of 


he means the setting for 
Well, go ahead! Pick off that fellow 


surprise?” echoed 
suppose 


which he speaks. 


with the blue sash! I'll take the one with the sword 
the first on the right flank.” 
They fired together. Hardy’s man swung around on 


The 
raised his hands to his head. 


one heel and fell, face down. man with the sash 
staggered a little and Mi- 
lanow fired again. The Mongolian drew his arms down 
with a like an athlete exercising his 


biceps with dumb-bells ; he swayed for a moment 


tense slowness, 
then 
and sank to the ground like a rag. 

murmured Hardy. “ Now, clip 
It's my horse, too; Li Han stole 
and he laughed softly under his 
musician. They've 


- Exquisitely done.” 
the duck on the horse! 
him last night. There,” 
breath, “I knocked out 
left the tom-tom on the ground 


their second 
Neither spoke for several minutes: but both kept up 
Then a puff of dust flew 
Ilardy’s side. 


a terrible sharpshooting fire. 
from a cement-bag at 


The young Russian flinched a little. ‘“ The devil!” 
he growled. “ Spoiled my aim.” 

“Hit you?” 

* Yes—shoulder.” muttered Milanow, reloading his 


magazine, 

“It'll stiffen your arm in half an hour.” 

“Then, my boy, that arm will never stiffen—except, 
perhaps, in rigor-mortis. Fifteen minutes will drop the 
curtain on our drama.” 

They kept up a rapid fire. 
a heathenish formation 
hill, three hundred yards below. 

The floor of the littered with glass and 
splinters—wreckage from repeated Mauser volleys. Ka- 
was rigging a block and tackle from the ceiling. 
maintained their 


The enemy had closed into 


solid and were coming, up the 


cabin was 
mensky 
Ilis companions, asking no questions, 
fusillade. 

Hardy broke the silence that had fallen between them. 
**Milanow,” he asked, looking friend's 
“why did you ever come to this hellish spot?” 
“On my faith! 


into his eyes; 
The Russian shrugged his shoulders, 
as the Frenchmen say, it was a woman.” 
“ She?” 
“Yes. Why?” 


“My reason, too.” 

“She, again?’ 

“Yes. I left her to you.” 

Milanow, dumdumming a bullet, swore under his breath. 
“You fool! She loved you, not me.” 


“No, no! You're wrong.” 

“TT swear it.” 

Hardy shook his head, 

“But she told 

Hardy, whose eyes had wandered back to the window, 
turned quickly. “She told you so?” he repeated, in a 
dazed sort of way. 

“Tea 

“When?” .- 

“You remember the night when she and I went to 
the Italian opera. You left me at the Hotel Angleterre 
and went over to have a smoke with your ambassador. 
Well, that night I made a fool of myself, incidentally 
learning that you were the one favored above me. So I 
went to Count Zaratski and prevailed upon him to work 
me in with the railroad people. That is how I am here.” 

* But why——” 

*No whys about it. I left her for you and came out 
here to this hell on earth, picturing in my mind how the 
bright, glad world of St. Petersburg would shine for her 
and for you.” His voice choked a little, and he fired 
blindly toward a dancing flag-bearer. Then he went on. 
“T loved the Lady Irma, and I love her still; but—and 
I say it as a dying man—if ever woman's heart belonged 
to man hers belongs to you. That is the truth; and God 
help her now! Yet, what did you do? You lost your 
fine American temper and smoked away the night with 
your As a you threw away 
your chances of winning the one woman under Heaven 
and got out here before I did. Tad you kept your wits 
and waited for me at the hotel I'd have told you the 
truth. As it was, you didn't give me a chance. There’s 
only one thing to be said of us, Hardy; we're a pair of 
fools, and you are the bright particular star of the 
combination.” 

“True enough,’ 


“No! 


me so herself.” 


You're ridiculous.” 


ambassador. consequence, 


said Hardy, with a far-away look in 
his eyes. “I only wish she had—— Oh, God! Mi- 
lanow !—here, I'll catch you! Kamensky!. Kamensky! 
Quick, man! The boy is down!” 

The old Russian clattered up the cellar stairs. Milanow, 
with Hardy leaning over him, lay on the floor. His shirt- 
front was stained with blood, his face was ghastly pale, 
and his eyes were closed. 

“Hurry him down eellar,” cried Kamensky. 
near the end any way.” 

Hardy lifted the wounded man as though he were a 
child, and carried him to the steps. As he went down 
he saw that Kamensky had placed a riveted water-boiler 
in the centre of the upper floor, and that a pair of copper 
wires came from the mud-vent and disappeared through 
a crack into the cellar. 


“ We're 


“What is that?” he 


He looked up at the Russian. 
asked, nodding toward the boiler. 
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“Our dernier ressort: thirty pounds of powder and 
two dozen sticks of dynamite. Down, quick! The boy 
is dying!” 

They hurried down the steps, and Hardy laid Milanow 
on a blanket in the centre of the cellar floor. From the 
outside they heard the crashing of rifle volleys (lighter 
than at first, for the engineers had killed twenty-two) 
and the shouts, rapidly nearing, of the exulting Mon- 
golians. 


Milanow opened his eyes. “ Hardy,” he said, faintly, 


reaching out his hand gropingly; “ they’ve fixed me, 
haven’t they?” 

Hardy took his comrade’s hand. “ Yes, my boy; 
they’ve got us all.” 

Milanow shook with a convulsive shudder. Kamensky 


gave him a swallow of brandy. The young Russian smiled. 


“To her health, Hardy—our last toast.” His eyes 
closed. “ No, not—our—last,” he murmured; and his fin- 


gers closed tightly on Hardy’s hand. 
Kamensky and the American looked at 

across the prostrate figure. 
“Gone already?” The 


one another 


Russian’s voice had a queer 
hoarseness to it. 

“ No—not yet.” 

A rattling volley shook the air, and the shouts seemed 
at their very Milanow turned his face toward 
Hardy. His eyelids wavered, but would not open. 
“Hardy!” he whispered, clutching his comrade’s hand 
more tightly. ‘“* Where is Hardy?” 

“ Here, old fellow,” answered the American, looking 
across at Kamensky with grave eyes. 

“Don’t go—old—man,” came the pleading whisper. 
“Tell Irma- “ 

“Yes?” Hardy answered, very tenderly. 
I tell her?” 

With a great effort Milanow raised 
his elbow and opened his “Tell 
slowly, resting his gaze upon Hardy’s face, “ tell her that 
1 loved her—as life——"”’ His eyelids dropped 
suddenly, and with a piteous moan he fell back on to the 
blanket. 

Hardy looked up with moist eyes. 

“ Dead?” asked Kamensky, in a choked voice. 

“ Dead.” 

A sob shook the Russian’s giant frame. Hardy bit 
his lip. They sat there for a moment with their dead. 

“Did they break down the door?” asked Hardy, at last. 

His answer came in a ripping crash and the sound. of 
many feet pattering above them. Then a great yell came 
from the people overhead. 

The Russian stooped over the little magneto-generator 
at the end of the wires that came down from the boiler. 
The crowd above them rushed toward the cellar door. 
The two men clasped hands for a moment and with one 
accord looked down at the handsome face and motionless 
form upon the blanket. The cellar door was lifted, and 
a dozen yellow faces peered down the stairway. 

Kamensky raised his from Milanow’s 
“Ready, Hardy?” 

Firm and unhesitating 
comrade!” 

The Russian’s arm gave a quick jerk, and with a roar 
like a thousand peals of thunder the wooden shanty and 
everything within its walls was scattered to the four 
winds of heaven. 

Here and there a tongue of flame flickered for a 
moment in the pile of debris, sank into a smouldering 
spot of fire, sent its little column of smoke, like incense 
from a sacrificial altar, upward to the bright Siberian 
sky, then died out and was lost in the sunshine. But all 
the Russias lay between this spot and the city of the 
Czars, where wait Kamensky’s wife and babe, Milanow’s 
white-haired father, and the Lady Irma—four who know 
naught of the last stand of the other three. 

FRANK J. CRAIGIE, JR. 


Ella Starr Not a Plagiarist. 


SEVERAL readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY have shown their 
astuteness and wide range of literary information by 
promptly writing to inform us that the story which ap- 
peared in our issue of July 20th under the title of ‘“ His 
First Call,” with the authorship attributed to Ella Starr, 
was none other than a reproduction of Charles Dickens’s 
story of “The Black Veil.” Our correspondents were 
wrong only it harboring the impression that we had been 
imposed upon. In this they were entirely mistaken. The 
appearance of the Dickens tale with a new title and a 
slightly altered wording was in pursuance of a definite 
plan which LESLIE’s WEEKLY formed some time ago with 
Miss Starr under which that well-known writer was to 
prepare for publication in our columns several of the less 
known stories of old and famous authors, and prizes were 
to be given to those who should first detect their real 
origin. The reprint of “The Black Veil” was the first 
of the stories prepared in accordance with this plan. The 
serious illness of Miss Starr has necessarily interrupted 
the arrangement we had made, but we hope soon to publish 
other stories of the same class in the same way. We be- 
lieve that this project will stimulate a healthful literary 
curiosity and prove pleasant and profitable to our readers. 
It is wortby of note that of the five persons who wrote to us 
on the subject only one, a woman, suspected the truth of the 
case as to the object of the publication, and so expressed her- 
self in her letter, a fact which speaks well for woman’s keen- 
ness of discernment. The prize of five dollarsis hereby award- 
ed to Mr. Henry Carden, of Scranton, Penn., whose letter 
giving the true title of the story and disclosing its real au- 
thorship was the first of those received.—EpIToR LEsLIz’s 
WEEKLY. 


ears. 


“ What shall 


himself upon 
eyes. her,” he said, 


long—as 


eyes face. 


came the answer. ‘“ Ready, 


Tar Kansas Governor who says that vacations are a snare 
and delusion was probably led to that melancholy conclusion 
by a too frequent attendance on pink-lemonade excursions. 
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Mrs. Kruger a Typical Boer Mother. 


A DEEPER shadow than any that has yet fallen around 
the venerable but sturdy form of Oom Paul Kriiger, the 
self-exiled president of the former Transvaal Republic, 
is that thrown across his lonely path by the death, at Pre- 
toria, on July 20th, of his beloved wife and companion. 
It is not surprising to be informed that when the sad and 
fateful news was broken to the aged ex-President in his 
retirement Holland, hé should appear to 
be staggered by the blow. The sudden bereavement 
indeed added a yet deeper touch of pathos to the closing 
Surely now even the bit- 


at Hilversum, 
has 


scenes of a most pathetic career. 
terest enemies of the old Boer leader, who has fought so 
long and stubbornly even after all hope of success has 
passed away, will feel a thrill of genuine pity for the man 
thus deprived of a loved and faithful consort, who, had 
she been spared, might have helped him to bear some of 
the heavy griefs and disappointment yet in store for him 
in the immediate future. 

All accounts of Mrs. 
that she was an excellent wife and a good mother, a typical 


Kriiger agree in the statement 

















OOM PAUL AND TANTA KRUGER. 


“vrow” of her race. She was fitted neither by nature 
nor education to shine in court circles, nor in any place 
where wealth and fashion reign. She was neither grace- 
ful in form nor refined in manners, as manners are gen- 
erally accounted. She was just a plain, honest woman, 
possessed of simple faith and sturdy common sense, frugal, 
industrious, caring supremely for the quiet of her own 
humble home and the love of her husband and children. 
Of the latter she had no less than sixteen, seven of whom 
are still alive. Mrs. Kriiger was in ill health when the 
war broke out, and it was partly on this account that she 
was left behind in the family mansion at Pretoria when 
President Kriiger himself fled before the advancing army 
of Lord Roberts a year ago. She remained there un- 
molested during the British occupation, Lord Roberts and 
Lord Kitchener showing her every consideration possible. 
The mansion referred to is of the most unpretentious sort 
and neither its exterior appearance nor its interior fur- 
nishings give color to the stories about the fabulous wealth 
of Oom Paul. It is only a one-story building with a 
wooden trellised veranda running around it. On the 
“stoop,” in the hey-day of his power, President Kriiger 
could be seen at frequent intervals puffing away at his 
pipe and drinking his coffee, in the making of which Mrs. 
Kriiger took special pride. The good lady was known 
among her people as Tanta Kriiger, a title which suited 
well her motherly rule and quiet dignity. She troubled 
herself little about politics, but often, it is said, when 
councils of state were being held at the Kriiger home, the 
President would leave the circle of his chosen officials 
to consult on some knotty point the straightforward and 
clear-thinking woman who presided at his fireside. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that the death of Mrs. 
Kriiger has removed one of the chief props in the life of 
the aged chieftain of the Boers who in a strange and far- 
away land is still apparently clinging to the hope that 
somehow the cause for which he has sacrificed so much 
will yet triumph. 


Caterpillar Plague. 


SHOULD any other locality be afflicted with the pest 
which recently brought suffering to many persons in 
Cambridge, Mass., it would be ‘well to use the remedy 
found efficacious in their cases. The pest came in 
the form of a host of brown-tailed caterpillars. Not 
long after the caterpillars made their appearance the 
Cambridge doctors worked overtime trying to diagnose an 
eruption which appeared upon patients. Finally it was 
discovered that the hairs from the insects were the cause 
of so much sleeplessness. Wherever a hair lodged the 
unfortunate had to scratch and soon inflammation fol- 
lowed. Then an eruption appeared which sometimes 
spread over the upper part of the body. A solution of 
common ammonia afforded the best relief. 

s 





Life-insurance Suggestions. 


NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of 
readers of Lesitie’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answers to 
inquiries regarding life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be inclosed, as a per 
sonal reply is sometimes deemed advisable | 

A NUMBER of years ago the failure of many large life-insur- 
ance companies, mainly due to their reckless management, led 
to the passage of severe laws by the respective States, and 
especially by New York and the New England States, placing 
all the old-line life-insurance companies under the most search- 
ing State investigation. As a result of this legislation the 
great life-insurance companies have developed into financial 
institutions of commanding strength and power, no failures 
have occurred among them, and an end has been put to the 
extravagance and mismanagement which brought about an 
era of ruin to the companies and of widespread losses to policy- 
holders, The fraternal benefit orders engaged in the insurance 
business have escaped to a large degree this exacting super- 
vision. The numerous failures which have been occurring 
among these orders and societies are, however, resulting in a 
general demand for their closer supervision by the State 
authorities. The recent disclosures concerning the depleted 
finances of the endowment rank of the Knights of Pythias 
again emphasize the need of prompt action. The reports of 
this society showed a large balance in bank, and yet examina- 
tion discloses an enormous deficit, extravagant management, 
and an absolute disregard of customary business methods. 
Enormous expenses were allowed and large commissions paid 
to favorites, and the assets were wasted in ‘‘ investments” 
that no great life-insurance company would ever think of mak- 
ing. This is the condition of one of the assessment orders. 
What is the condition of the other great fraternal associations 
that boast of their large membership and the amounts they 
have disbursed for sick and death benefits? The truth cannot 
be known until the State insurance departments have been 

authorized to make searching examinations similar to those 
which they can make at any time of any of the old-line life- 
insurance companies. 

“Inquirer,” Detroit: Ex-Governor Pingree held policies amount- 
ng to $100,000 in the New York Life. They were paid within a week 
from the date of his death, and, with the mortuary dividends added, 
the estate received over $115,000. 

** Insured,”’ Buffalo, N. Y.: The Equitable Life has absorbed the 
Brooklyn Life Insurance Company and re-insured all of the business 
of the latter. This is a good thing for the policy-holders in the 
Brooklyn Life, and not a bad thing for the Equitable. 

“A.L.,” Birmingham, Ala.: You inclosed no stamp. Anonymous 
communications, as a rule, are not answered in this column. (1) 
See answer to ‘‘Sceptic, Galesburg, Ill.” (2) The company you 
mention has no advantage at all over any of the great old-line com- 
panies of New York. You will make no mistake and have nothing 
to regret if you take out a policy in either of the latter. 

“8S.” Roanoke, Va.: The Mutual Reserve expects to reorganize as 
an old-line company at the beginning of the new year. It has had 
something of a struggle to adjust its business on the new basis, and 
the problem has Dot been wholly solved. Its abandonment of the 

assessment plan of insurance became inevitable long ago. The ex- 
periment it is making is being watched with great interest. What 
the outcome will be remains to be seen 
_ “Sceptic,”’ Galesburg, Ill.: The more you study the question of 
insurance the more you will come to understand the readiness and 
ease with which agents of the different companies can pervert fig- 
ures to suit the arguments applicable to their special interests. It 
is absurd to place either of the three companies you mention in the 
same class with the Equitable, and you would make a great mistake 
if you dropped the policy in the latter to take one in a smaller com- 
pany simply because you are apparently offered better inducements 
by the latter. The real test of a company’s strength will only come 
at the close of the period of insurance. Safety is the most important 
element, and forgetfulness of this fact iswhat leads so many persons 
to join the various fraternal orders that offer life-insurance benefits 


at nominal cost. 


Notes of the Stage. 


ADOLPH ZINK, the liliputian comedian who will again ap- 
pear next fall with the Klaw & Erlanger Opera Company as 
Kimono, in de 
Koven & Smith’s 
comic opera, 
“Foxy Quiller,” is 
an Austrian, and 
has played in near- 
ly every civilized 
quarter of the 
globe. He was the 
leading comedian 
of the famous Lili- 
putian Company, 
and, owing to his 
linguistic abilities, 
was able to give 
performances in 
English, French, or 
German with great 
facility. Mr. 
Zink’s interpreta- 
tion of the Japa- 
nese dwarf in 
“Foxy Quiller” is 
one of the cleverest 
of his many imper- 
sonations. He is 
an athlete, a clever and scientific boxer, an enthusiastic and 
persistent follower of Izaak Walton, and one of the drollest 
raconteurs of the dramatic profession. His wit is all out of 
proportion to his size. 

Pain’s spectacle at Manhattan Beach has now reached its 
highest point of excellence. ‘‘ War in China” in the open-air 
theatre is at its best. It should be remembered that where 
400 or 500 men are enlisted to present a picture of war they 
have to undergo a certain amount of training before they can 
become accustomed to the roar and din of battle. That the 
Chinese war spectacle is one of the most effective exhibitions 
Mr. Pain has yet presented is generally conceded. In addi- 
tion to the war display there are a number of exciting specia} 
acts which cannot be seen elsewhere. The fireworks display 
at the close is magnificent. Jason, 
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WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, ONE OF MR. MORGAN’S HARMONY 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC. 


SIGNS are not lacking of an acute condition of things 
in Wall Street. The leaders on the bull side are doing all 
they can to strengthen the market. Mr. Morgan’s hasty 
announcement of the Northern Pacific and Union Pacific 
alliance and the premature declaration of the dividend on 
Erie first preferred are signs of the times. The alliance 
of all the great railways in the western half of the United 
States does not on its face include three systems: the Atch 
ison, the Missouri Pacific, and the Rock Island. The re- 
cent threat of the Atchison that it would seriously cut 
competing rates shows what either of these roads could do 
in an emergency. The prompt withdrawal of the proposed 
cut by the Atchison was probably the result of an agree- 
ment or compromise by which the Atchison is given some 
of the benefits of the new Morgan-Vanderbilt-Harriman 
alliance. If the Pennsylvania has given Mr. Gould’s 
Wabash its coveted entrance into Pittsburg, perhaps the 
Missouri Pacifie will be satisfied also; and as for the Rock 
Island, it looks as if the recent sharp decline in that stock 
was engineered for the purpose of giving the Morgan- 
Vanderbilt interests a chance to buy a large amount of its 
stock at a low price. 

This would complete the much-sought-for harmony 
among all the great and profitable Western lines, but 
whether this harmony will be as permanent as it may be 
complete may well be questioned. Mr. Morgan, in the 
memorandum attached to his letter announcing the agree- 
ment, declares that “it is asserted that complete and per- 
manent harmony will result under the plan adopted be- 
tween all interests involved.” History records that nu- 
merous other ironclad agreements of this kind have been 
reached, but none of them has ever stood the test of time. 

Crazy speculators, who, when Burlington was boosted 
up toward 200, insisted that all the grangers were good 
for the same figure and that even Atchison common would 
move toward that highwater mark, are making no more 
predictions, but are calmly and impudently asking in- 
vestors to buy high-priced stocks on the high-priced plane, 
with the promise that something better will be in sight be- 
fore the close of the year. I doubt it very much. It was 
only five years ago that we reached the plane of lowest 
prices. The upward movement has therefore reached its 
climax because the speculative and commercial pendulum 
seldom swings one way for a longer period than five years. 
Atchison common may not go back very speedily to its old 
price of eight or nine dollars a share, St. Paul to 60, Rock 
Island to 50, Northern Pacific to 12, Union Pacific to 5, 
and Missouri Pacific to 15, but a good many persons are 
beginning to believe that such things are possible who 
would not have believed it two or three months ago. 

After the slump in the market on the ninth of May, I 
pointed out that hereafter there would be two sides to the 
market and that the bulls would not have things all their 
own way. Two sides are now ranging themselves, like 
contending armies, on distinct lines. Morgan and Keene 
may be said to head the bulls, and the leading Western 
speculators are heading the bears. The declaration of a 
dividend of 11% per cent. on Erie first preferred was ex- 
pected to be a strong move for the bulls. It is the first 
dividend on Erie in almost a decade, and it recalls the 
fact that consecutive dividends were paid about eighteen 
years ago for three years, and then the road found itself 
unable to pay the interest due on its bonds. Ten years 
ago the temporary resumption of dividends on the Erie 
was had for stock-jobbing purposes pure and simple, and 
the following year the railroad was placed in bankruptcy 
and the shareholders who had received their three dollars 
per share, as a dividend, were compelled to pay it back, 
with five dollars added, when an eight-dollar assessment 
per share was levied. I do not say that the condition of 
the Erie railroad is not now vastly superior to what it 
was in 1882 and in 1892, and if business and trade con- 
ditions continue at their best, dividends nét only on the 
first preferred, but on the second preferred may be earned. 
A dividend on the common must still be a long way off. 

But business conditions are not what they should be. 
Two disheartening events have occurred to check trade in 
all directions ; one, the strike of the steel and iron workers, 
accompanied by numerous other strikes in other trades, 
which are always looked for in July, constituting in all, 
as Bradstreet reports it, “ the greatest suspension of labor 
reported for some years past.’’ The second factor is the 
widespread and terrific drought in the corn-growing 


States. The commercial agencies announce that unfavor- 
able crop prospects in the West and Southwest have caused 
the cancellation of considerable orders for goods in various 
lines of trade. While prosperous years have given the 
farmers in our great agricultural regions a much better 
financial standing than they have ever had before, the de- 
pressing results of bad crops this year will be manifested 
in greater economies on all sides. The farmer will hesi- 
tate to draw from his savings in the bank for the purchase 
of articles of luxury or even of necessity, if he can pos- 
sibly avoid it, for he will recall that bad crop years some- 
times succeed each other, and he will therefore be inclined 
to prepare for the future. The farmer, constituting so 
great a part of the producing population of the country, 
also constitutes a great percentage of the purchasing 
population, and when he buys sparingly the manufacturer 
of goods in ordinary domestic consumption feels the de- 
pressing effect; the railroads have less freight to carry, 
less earnings to report, less dividends to pay. 

A prolonged strike in the steel mills will also have a 
most disastrous effect. An insufficient supply of cotton 
ties, for instance, would hamper the shipment of cotton. 
The lack of tin would be felt in our enormous canning in- 
dustry, and of iron and steel in the building trade. It is 
not easy to appreciate the extent to which manufacturing 
interests generally would suffer by a prolongation of the 
great strike. Meanwhile England. Germany, and Russia 
are all in financial straits, and the industrial depression in 
Germany, caused by over-production and over-speculation, 
has created a situation of gloom and sadness in many 
branches of German industry. This, coming at a time 
when Germany is harvesting the poorest crops it has had 
in many years, signalizes an era of low wages and low 
prices, against which American competition must prove 
to be quite ineffective. The result on our growing export 
trade may be extremely disastrous. The reducing of 
dividends by the leading English railroads continues, and 
some of the industrial companies in Germany, which have 
been numbered among the most successful, are approach- 
ing bankruptcy. This situation is alarming to financiers 
at home as well as abroad, and it may have something to 
do with the forebodings felt by many of them 

Mr. Morgan’s defiance of the iron and steel strikers, 
and his public statement that he will not yield to their 
demand to unionize every mill and factory of the United 
States Steel Corporation, is the only thing that could 
have been expected of him, and it means the only salva- 
tion of the great steel trust. The strikers are not asking 
for higher wages or shorter hours. They simply demand 
that the non-union shops and factories of the steel trust 
shall be unionized, and Mr. Morgan says that “ there can 
be no compromise on such a question.” He is right. If 
every mill embraced in the United States Steel Corporation 
were unionized, the company might as well abdicate and 
turn the concern over to the employés. The union would 
have it in its power to say what wages should be paid and 
what hours of employment should be given. I do not say 
that the union would make extravagant demands, but it 
might not always realize the conditions of trade and the 
necessities of the situation as viewed from the employer's 
standpoint. A difference of opinion would inevitably lead 
to a disagreement between the parties, and a disagree- 
ment would eventuate in a strike. The situation would 
therefore be no better than it is to-day. Mr. Morgan 
realizes this fact and is accordingly prepared to fight it 
out on this line if it takes all summer. He knows that to 
yield is to surrender. 

Whether the strike lasts for a long or a short time, it 
is certain to leave a bad taste in the mouths of a good 
many men, and it may be safely predicted that one of the 
results will be an appeal to Congress for more drastic 
legislation against the industrial combinations known as 
trusts. The blow will be especially aimed at Mr. Morgan's 
concern, with its 25,000 stockholders and its billion and a 
half of capital. Already it is given out that the industrial 
commission which has been investigating our industries 
for some time past will report to Congress that the United 
States Steel Corporation has one-third water in its capi- 
tal, or over $300,000,000. The prospect for demagogic 
denunciations of all industrial combinations, good and 
bad, when the next Congress meets, is therefore most ex- 
cellent. The political parties will of course be drawn 
into the struggle, and President Shaffer, of the Amal- 
gamated Association, is already demanding that the Re- 
publican leaders interfere in behalf of the strikers, while 
the sensational.declarations on the trust question in the 
Ohio Democratic platform show which way the wind is 
blowing in that direction. It may be set down as a safe 
prediction that if Mr. Morgan yields to the demands of 
the Amalgamated Association, the United States Steel 
Corporation will eventually revert to that shrewd and 
canny Scotchman, Mr. Carnegie, who was wise enough to 
take a first mortgage on the concern in the shape of over 
$300,000,000 in bonds, and not to load up his strong-box 
with the common or preferred stock. 

*C.,’? Anamosa, Ia.: Not the highest rating. (2) I do not advise 
dealing with the company. 

“TT... Nyack. N. Y.: Ido not advise investments in either of the 
oil or the wireless telegraph companies. 

**M.,”* Rocklet, N. Y.: The last bid price for Mercantile Trust was 
$900 per share. No recent sales are recorded. Your broker might 
make a bid for you. 

“S. D. V.." New York : I do not advise the purchase of the stock 
of the Wireless Telepbone and Telegraph Company. The business is 
still in the experimental stage. 

**R..” Calais, Me.: I do not advise investment in the Cobb-Ev- 
erett Investment Company, of Boston. or in any other enterprise 
which offers 12 per cent. interest on your money. 

“*D.,’° Nome, Alaska : Wood, Harmon & Co. give very excellent 


references. (2) I regard their proposition favorably. (3) They can 
give a clear title, guaranteed by the Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 


pany. 
Ke Milwaukee: I do not think it safe to sell such stocks as 
Union Pacific and St. Paul shert on a ten-point margin while great 
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interests are making a specialty of their protection and while it is in 
the power of the leaders to discriminate in their favor. They both 
have looked pretty high of late. 

“W.A.,”’ Philadelphia, Penn. It might be wiser for you to pay the 
assessments rather than to suffer a loss, although if you could dis- 
pose of your rights without loss, or at a profit, 1 would do so in view 
of the trouble in the steel and iron trade. 

“C.," Omaha, Neb.: Subscriptions acknowledged in this column 
are subscriptions to LeEsLie’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for an- 
swering inquiries in this department. Annual subscribers are enti- 
tled to inquiries by telegraph in urgent cases. 

*L. C.,"* Columbus, Ohio. The most comprehensive and reliable 
book of reference on the industrials is Moody's ** Manual of Industrial 
and Miscellaneous Securities, *’ published by the O. C, Lewis Company, 
6 Wall Street, New York. (2) I think well of Amalgamated Copper 
on reactions. 

* Z.,”° Duluth, Minn.: I would prefer Amalgamated Copper to 
Anaconda, and think, at the price, American Ice preferred is as good 
as either. (2) Any responsible broker will probably buy a small 
number of shares for you forcash. Such brokers are averse, how- 
ever, to trading on margins in small Jots. 

“L.,” Cleveland, O.: I hardly advise a young man with small 
capital to invest it in United States Steel common, if he seeks a per- 
manent investment. It will be much wiser to wait until the market 
has a distinct reaction, meanwhile studying such properties as may 
interest you and selecting one that suits you best. 

* E.,” Brooklyn, N. Y. Of the stocks you name St. Joe and Grand 
Island common at present seems to offer the best prospects in a 
speculative market forarise. I am inclined, however, not to advise 
the purchase of stocks until the market is more settled. I do not 
agree with the majority in the belief that this is to be continuously 
a bull year. 

* K.,” Brooklyn: I hesitate to advise the purchase of any stocks 
while the market is so unsettled, (2) International Paper common, 
of the industrials, and Ontario and Western, of the cheap railroad 
stocks, have offered excellent opportunities for speculation in an 
active market. (3) Reliable houses are usually averse to trading in 
small lots on margins. 

*G. W.,’’ Milwaukee: Chicago and Alton common was deliber- 
ately advanced by traders on representations that it was shortly to 
become a dividend-payer. I do not think that it is worth what it has 
been selling for, but the chances are that if you even up by buying 
at a low price — may be able to get out on a spasmodic rise in time 
to celebrate Thanksgiving 

*O.,°’ Westfield, Mass.: I certainly do not advise speculation of 
the kind that the Storey Cotton Company, of Philadelphia, offers. On 
general principles, I think it wiser not to intrust your money to 
speculators on the promise that. they will give you only three-quar- 
ters of the profit, reserving one-quarter for themselves. If they take 
none of the risk, they should ask for none of the profits. 

* Pp.” Washington, D. C.: This is a good time to take a profit. A 
market subject to such fluctuations as we have been having offers 
good opportunities for trading. (2) The Marsden Company, of Phila- 
delphia, was exploited by some of the ablest professional specula- 
tors in that city. haf have made more money out of it than the 
public has or ever will. (3) The plan is a good one, I think you 
will do better to wait. 

* E.,”* Eau Claire, Wis.: All of the express companies you men- 
tion declare dividends. The Adams Express, 4 per cent. semi-annu- 
ally; the American, 4 per cent. semi-annually, including 1 per cent. 
extra; Wells Fargo, 6 per cent. per annum, and United States Ex- 
press, 3 percent. The last-mentioned is said to be earning over 6 
per cent, per annum on its stock, and the dividend is likely to be in- 
creased to 4 per cent. The consolidation of these interests, at least 
in a friendly combination, is not improbable. 

‘J. H.,”’ Charlotte, N. C.: Ihave never been a very earnest advo- 
cate of the purchase of United States Steel common, or, in fact, of 
any of the steel and iron stocks, because no branch of American 
trade suffers more keenly at times of depression than this. (2) 
United States Leather common is purely a speculative stock. Some 
have believed that by a manipulation or reorganization additional 
value may be given to it, but, in view of the arrearages of dividends 
due on the preferred, it is difficult to understand how this can be 
done, (3) Spencer Trask & Co., 27 Pine Street, New York. 

“*J.,”’ Marion, Ill.: I am inclined to agree with you as to the de- 
pressing business outlook, but I hesitate to advise short sales until 
the real strength of the great financial combination which has been 
perfected in New York is disclosed. It seems to me that business 
conditions in the South are more likely to be bettered than are con- 
ditions in any other part of the country. Stocks that have both pre- 
ferred and common shares usually offer better opportunities for a 
prams on short sales in their common issues than do stocks which 
1ave only a single class. I refer to common stocks that have been 
unduly advanced. 

‘*N.,”’ Baltimore, Md, Although everybody’on Wall Street believes 
that the United States Steel stocks will advance, and sell much 
higher, I have hesitated to advise their purchase, especially in view 
of the unsettled condition of the strike affair. If any, buy the pre- 
ferred. (2) I believe in Wabash Debenture B's rather than the Wabash 
stocks, as the bonds have the preference in the payment of dividends. 
(3) The earnings of Kansas City Southern for the year indicate over 
2 per cent. on the preferred stock. It remains to be seen whether 
the reported adverse crop conditions will interfere with its earning 
capacity during the coming year. Around 40 the preferred looks 
cheap as compared with stocks of a similar grade. (4) I think well 
of Toledo, St. Louis and Western. The ultimate absorption of this 
road by the Vanderbilt interests is probable. (5) Yes. (6) The Wis- 
consin Central holds a strong strategic position, which may at any 
time give increased value to its shares. (7) Good railroad bonds are 
an excellent first-class investment. 

‘*R.,”’ New Orleans: The latest annual report of Pacific Mail for 
the fiscal year ending April Ist showed net receipts of about $168,- 
000, as compared with $830,000 during the receding year. The 
principal loss in earnings was from steamers chartered. uring the 
war period the Pacific Mail did a very large business and the gov- 
ernment chartered many of its steamers. The earnings from this 
source during the fiscal year closing April 30th, 1900, were nearly a 
million dollars, while for the last fiscal year they were not $300,000. 
Except as a speculation, I do not recommend the stock. (2) Kansas 
City Southern, for the eleven months of the fiscal year ending on 
June Ist, showed a surplus of $1,135,000, against $656,000 last year. 
This is sufficient to pay a dividend of over 2 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, but until the leaders in the market are ready to act no 
dividend will be declared. The company has recently arranged with 
the leading oil producers at Beaumont to export the product of the 
Texas wells by way of Port Arthur, which is the gulf terminal of 
the Kansas City Southern. This ought to add materially to the busi- 
ness of the road. 

** Wonderer,”’ Chicago: As I have said before, Republic Iron and 
Steel, as far as the common stock goes, is mostly water. The steel 
strike is, however, turning a lot of work into the factories of the out- 
side company, and this may ultimately lead to the absorption of the 
latter by the trust. (2) International Paper preferred is a very fair in- 
dustrial investment, though there is a bonded debt ahead of this stock. 
Dividends, it is said, are being earned on the common stock. ‘They 
were paid for a time, and insiders are accused of having sold out their 
common before the dividends were stopped. Prices of paper are not 
as high as they were, and competition is growing, but I look with 
favor upon International Paper common, if one desires to speculate 
in a cheap industrial. (3) Gnion Bag and Paper earned but little 
more than a dividend on the preferred last year. It is meeting new 
competition by extending its facilities, and promises to do better the 
current year. The common stock is purely speculative. I am not 
advising the purchase of any stocks until the market is more settled. 
Most stocks have looked too high to me for some time. (4) The three 
industrial common stocks paying 4 per cent., United States Steel 
Corporation, American Ice and National Biscuit, all represent differ- 
ent and peculiar lines of industry. The first is supported by one of 
the strongest financial combinations ever made in the country, the 
second appears to be left without support, and the third” has 
strong Western speculators behind it. (5) Unless the crop and indus- 
trial outlook substantially improves, I do not look for a bull move- 
ment of any extent during the remainder of this year. 

“L..”* Little Rock, Ark.: The suits against J. Overton Paine were 
brought by customers who allege that they have not received all the 
profits to which they are entitled. The cases have been adjourned. 
(2) The sudden announcement of an increase of $15,000,000 in the 
stock of the American Sugar Company, half common and half pre- 
ferred, with the right to subscribers of preferred and common to 
subscribe in cash at par for the new stock in the proportion of their 
holdings, one share new for five shares old, is said to have arisen 
from the fact that some of the insiders had sold a good part of their 
common stock and were afraid they might lose control. Being the 
principal holders of the preferred, they expect by this new allot- 
ment of stock to strengthen their position. President Havemeyer 
takes pains, in announcing the new issue, to declare that he has 
made no settlement with the Arbuckles, and has no intention of 
making one. This confirms my first judgment of Havemeyer as a 
fighter. The present capital stock of the American Sugar Compan 
is $75,000,000, half common and half preferred. The additional funda 
may be used for the extension of the company's business in Cuba and 
Porto Rico. Stockholders will vote on the question on September 
18th, and it will require two-thirds of each class to favor it in order 
to pass it. If stockholders, instead of giving their proxies to the 
officers, would attend the —— themselves and have somethin 
to say, they could learn a great deal about the inside workings a 
this speculative institution. kage have as much voice in the meet- 
mee any one else, no matter whether their holdings are large or 
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A WEALTHY PHILANTHROPIST’S NEW 








A SOCIABLE DINNER AT THE FAMILY TABLE ON BOARD THE HOTEL SHIP ‘‘ JACOB STAMLER.” 


HOT-WEATHER RELIEF 


JOHN ARBUCKLE, THE WEALTHY COFFEE DEALER, IN CON- 
VERSATION WITH FRIENDS AT DINNER ON HIs 
HOTEL SHIP, 


IDEA. 


JOHN ARBUCKLE EQuips a SHIP AND Two Yacuts To Give SumMEeR ComMFrorRT TO BUSINESS MEN AND THEIR FAMILIES. 
Photographs for *‘ Leslie’s Weekly” by R. L, Dunn, Our Special Staff Photographer. 


A New Hot-wave Idea—A Floating Hotel. 


JouN ARBUCKLE is a man of originality and kindness 
of heart. With making money he combines philanthropy, 
and he truly loves his fellow-men. Any one who has had 
the good fortune to go to sea any recent night on the 
hotel-ship Jacob Stamler might have had an opportunity 
to study a rare character. The novelty of a floating hotel 
was conceived by Mr. Arbuckle, and the Stamler, a stanch 
old ship, the schooner yachts Gitana and Hermit, and the 
tug John Harlin, which made up the remainder of the fleet, 
were specially fitted at his expense to convey those who 
wished to obtain a cool sleep at night out on the ocean. 

The vessels are intended to cruise off Sandy Hook and 
return to port in ample time for every one to go ashore in 


the morning. The Stamler is a full-rigged ship with 
auxiliary steam-power. <A house twelve feet high has 
been built on her main deck. It contains the dining- 


room, smoking-room, sitting-room, and a few state-rooms, 
The other 
bath-rooms are on 


while the roof provides a promenade deck. 
state-rooms and a 


the two lower decks, for salt-water baths taken in water 


dozen comfortable 
dipped out of the ocean are among the novel and enjoyable 
things aboard There are fifty-four state- 
rooms, which are three times as large as the ordinary two- 
dollar them 
private baths. 
ness in the meals, which are served at 
the passengers sit, elbow to elbow, and partake of whole- 


these boats. 


rooms on a steamboat, and some of have 
There is a quaint, old-fashioned homeli- 


long tables where 
some and abundant fare, served by maids in neat dresses. 


Monster Gathering of Epworth Leaguers. 


San Francisco, July 17th, 1901.—The city by the 
Golden Gate is in the possession just now of a peaceful 
army of invasion—the 25,000 delegates and visitors to the 
fifth biennial international convention of the Epworth 
League, which is in session at Mechanics’ Pavilion, the 
largest auditorium in the far West. There is hospitality 
at every turn, and the weather being delightfully cool 
makes it possible for the visitors to go about continuously 
The length of Market Street from the 
with the 
The 


streets are brilliant by night; many business houses are 


and in comfort. 
ferry to the pavilion, a mile and a half, is gay 
national colors and those of the Epworth League. 


conspicuous with electric illumination, and at intervals 
the emblem of the league, done in colored lights, is strung 
across the wide street with ropes of incandescents. 

Local people, fortified by the experience of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention held here in 1897, are caring 
for the visitors in a most satisfactory manner. The work 
of the entertainment has been particularly 
well handled; many of the delegates knew exactly where 
they were to lodge before they left their own homes; others 
Those 


committee 


received their cards of assignment at Sacramento. 
who came alone went to the headquarters of the committee 
at the Pavilion, where accommodations are registered. A 
combination of the baggage and transfer companies, work- 
ing in conjunction with the Epworth committees, has 
facilitated the handling of the immense number of trunks. 
All the different departments and railroad companies have 
booths at the Pavilion, so there is no confusion. An ex- 
hibition of Pacific coast products is a feature of the at- 
tractions outside of the convention proper. Samples and 
souvenirs are given away, also oranges from southern 
California and prunes from the Santa Clara valley. 

The convention opened Tuesday evening, the 16th inst., 
with a concert which was a tremendous success. From 
all parts of California and from other States came the 
2,000 persons constituting the chorus, which gave a splen- 
did programme from the oratorios. The occasion was in- 
teresting also in the fact that the new organ for the Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University Memorial Chapel was heard for 
the first time. It was built by Murray M. Harris, of Los 
Angeles, and was lent through his courtesy and that of 
the trustees of the university. It gave splendid support 
to the monster chorus. 

The business of the convention will open on July 18th, 
at half-past two o’clock, with Rev. Thomas Filben, D.D., 
of Pacific Grove, in the chair. Governor Gage will give 
an address of welcome on behalf of the State, and Mayor 


James D. Phelan for the city of San Francisco. Bishop 
John W. Hamilton, D.D., and Rey. J. C. Simmons will 
speak for California Methodism, and there will be re- 
sponses by Bishop I. W. Joyce, D.D., LL.D., of Minneap- 
Rev. H. M. Du Bose of Nashville, Tenn., by Rev. 
James Henderson, D.D., of Toronto, Canada, and on be- 
half of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church by Bishop 


olis, 


L. H. Holsey. From now on special meetings will be 
held morning, afternoon, and night in the Pavilion, the 


Hall. 


religion to 


Alhambra Theatre, and Metropolitan Every sub- 


ject is being discussed, from 
Each day will see sunrise prayer-meetings, and on Satur- 
day evening the big concert programme will be repeated. 
With services in evangelical 
church in the city, and four large meetings, the convention 


MABEL CLARE CRAFT. 


newspapers. 


love, feasts, special every 
will close on Sunday, July 21st. 


Scotch Protest against the New King’s Title. 


Tue Scottish Patriotic Association is a national, not a . 


political, organization called into existence by the misuse, 
in violation of both Treaties of Union, of the terms * Eng- 
land” and *“ English” instead of “ Britain” and “ Brit- 
ish,”’ and by the assumption of the title “ Edward VII.” 
by the King. ‘The association’s protest was first read on 


” 


international justice and honor on which the stability of 
the empire must ultimately depend. 


Looks into New Books. 


WE have found occasion to speak in these columns, in 
words of hearty commendation, of the ten-volume work on 
“The World’s Best Orations,” published by F. P. Kaiser, 
St. Louis, Mo. We now have from the same publisher 
the first two volumes of a companion work, “ The World’s 
Best Essays.” The editor-in-chief is the same in both 
series, the undertaking being under the editorial guidance 
of the learned and distinguished David J. Brewer, Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court. Associated, with 
Judge Brewer as an advisory council in the preparation 
of “ The World’s Best Essays,” are such well-known au- 
thorities as Professor Kuno Francke, of Harvard Uni- 
versity; Sheldon Jackson, LL.D., of the United States 
Bureau of Education: Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton; 
Professor Richard Gottheil, of Columbia University ; Dr. 
William Draper Lewis, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and others equally eminent. The work is projected on 
the same magnificent scale as ‘The World’s Best Ora- 
tions,” and in the range and. character of the selections, 
the arrangement of contents, and in typographical appear- 
ance gives evidence of the same skill, care, and thorough- 
ness. The two series have no necessary connection with 
each other, although printed in uniform style, and each 
































SCOTTISH PROTEST AGAINST THE KING’S TITLE OF ‘‘ EDWARD VII.”—REV. DAVID MACRAE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
SCOTTISH PATRIOTIC ASSOCIATION, READING THE PROTEST ON THE FIELD OF BANNOCKBURN. 


the 22d of June, on the historic field of Bannockburn, 
where over 1,100 persons affixed their signatures to it at 
the Borestone, where, on the day of the great battle which 
re-established Scotland’s independence, the royal standard 
flew. Scottish people in increasing numbers are now 
signing the document in all parts of the country and the 
British colonies. The protest is made on the ground that 
the King’s present title “ misrepresents before the eyes 
of the world Scotland’s historic position in relation to 
England.” Also that, being a purely English title, it of- 
fers a gratuitous a‘front to all the British but not Eng- 
lish portions both of Great and of Greater Britain. The 
document declares itself to be the protest of loyal citizens 
who feel it necessary to reject the title if they are to re- 
tain unimpaired their loyalty to the British crown and 
the British government. It declares that it is made not 
only in the interests of historic truth and of Scotland’s 
national rights, but in the interests of British unity, 
fraternity, and peace, and of those great principles of 


stands upon its own merits. Taken together, however, the 
two sets constitute a choice and valuable library in them- 
selves of the world’s best prose. Thus in Volume I., twenty 
of the most celebrated essays by Addison and thirty-three 
by Bacon are given complete, while almost as much space 
is devoted to giving in its entirety the “ Poeties ” of Aris- 
totle—no doubt the most celebrated essay ever written on 
any literary subject. Such names.as Bacon, Addison and 
Aristotle suggest that it is the intention of the collection 
to give the reader “ The Best Essays,’’ whether or not a 
considerable percentage of them are already on his shelves. 
This is indeed the intention of the work as it is suggested 
by Volume I. and acknowledged, but the range of the 
collection is so extensive that it is not believed that even 
the largest private libraries will contain 25 per cent. of the 
essays included. In Volume ITI. there are sixty-five essays, 
including such famous and representative writers, ancient 
and modern, as Boethius, Karl Blind, Sir Walter Besant, 
Edmund Burke, Henry Ward Beecher, John Burroughs, 
and Hall Caine. The illustrations in both volumes are 
photogravures, after the best artists, many of them being 
portraits by Reynolds, Lely, Holbein, and other eminent 
artists. Nothing, in fact, seems to have been left un- 
done to make this work complete and satisfactory. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS. 


(Photographs of interest, with brief descriptive matter, accepted for this department, will be paid for at the rate of $2 each.) 

















CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS VISIT MARY BAKER EDDY. 
Photograph by William Lloyd, Boston, 


A Christian Science Pilgrimage. 


How little the batteries of criticism which have di- 
rected their fire with unusual vigor on the Christian 
Scientists and their form of belief during the past year 
have done to shake the faith of the members of that sect 
in their venerable founder and leader, Mary Baker Eddy, 
may be judged by the interest and enthusiasm shown on 
the occasion of a recent visit of a host of Christian Sci- 
entists to the home of Mrs, Eddy, at Pleasant View, Con- 
cord, N. H. The annual communion of “The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist”? in Boston, held in June, 
called together upward of eight thousand communicants 
from all parts of the world, and an opportunity was im- 
proved to make a pilgrimage to the founder of the sect. 
The visitors, of whom there were two thousand five hun- 
dred, were conveyed to Concord by three special trains, 
and were well repaid by not only seeing Mrs. Eddy, but 
were still more favored by hearing her address the vast 
throng. Our photograph was taken immediately after 
Mrs. Eddy had Jeft the house for her accustomed after- 
noon drive. 


Taking a Striker’s Place. 


THE labor union having found that their funds would 
not permit of a general successful strike, has ordered its 
men back to all the Cincinnati shops, with the exception 
of five of the largest and strongest’ ones. These five 
are boycotted, guerrilla warfare being carried on with 
the expectancy of forcing them to the strikers’ terms. 
When this is accomplished they will use the same tactics 
against other shops until the demands of the strikers are 
granted. Our picture shows the thirteen-year-old son of 
the president of one of these boycotted places, who is tak- 
ing a striker’s position in his father’s shop. A great deal of 
trouble has recently been given these workmen through- 
out Cincinnati, by the strikers, who waylay them in going 
to and from their work, and oftentimes use personal vio- 
lence to prevent them carrying on the work. A ruling has 
just been made by Judge Charles ID. Clark, of the United 
States Circuit Court in Cincinnati, before whom the ques- 
tions of the legality of picketing and boycotting are being 
























































AN INCIDENT OF THE STEEL STRIKE. 
Photograph by Milton Sayler, Cincinnati. 





heard, declaring picketing to be unlawful. Cincinnati is 
the centre of the present big machinists’ strike, and for 
the past ten years has held the attention of the manu- 
facturing world. 


A House Caught on a Pole. 


THE multiplication of overhead wires for telegraph, 
telephone, and other purposes along the streets of our 
towns and cities is rightly and generally regarded not 


only as an unsightly nuisance, but as a positive source of 
danger. In cases of fire particularly the operations of the 


fire companies ar 


often- seriously embarrassed by the 
presence in front of burning buildings of a mass of tangled 
wires. Public sentiment in regard to this evil of overhead 
wires has been so strong in several localities throughout 
the country as to cause the enactment of local ordinances 
compelling all wires to be placed in trenches under ground. 
It was a law of this kind that banished overhead wires 
from New York City years ago. In our photograph we 
have an illustration of a rare instance where wires strung 
as described actually proved to be a help and not a hin- 
derance in an accident to a street building. The house in 
the picture is located in Dorchester, Mass., and was re- 
duced to the state in which it appears by a fierce gale 
which struck the locality on July 2d. The upper portion 
of the building was wrested from its position by the force 
of the wind and was only kept from falling into the street 
by the poles and wires against which it is now leaning. 


Resting-place of Our Eleventh President. 


‘THE grave of a great man neglected” is a legend 
which only too often may be written over against the last 
resting-place of some personage who has rendered illus- 
trious service to the American nation. It would seem 





THE TOMB OF JAMES K. POLK. 
Photograph by Sam G. Smith, St. Louis. 


sometimes true, indeed, that republics are ungrateful, so 
far at least as such neglectfulness of the dust of those 
who have done them great and noble service would indicate 
ingratitude. Thus it comes about that the graves of such 
eminent Americans as John Randolph. of Roanoke, Martin 
Van Buren, Henry Clay, and Millard Fillmore have never 
been marked by the imposing memorials befitting the char- 
acter and services of these men. This, however, cannot be 
said of the spot where the mortal remains of James K. 
Polk, the eleventh President of the United States, were 
buried. While the monument erected on .the spot can 
hardly be said to be imposing in its dimensions, it is taste- 
ful and appropriate in design and has the appearance of 
solidity and endurance. Its site is on the ground of what 
was formerly known as the “ Polk Place,” at Nashville, 
Tenn., in front of the stately mansion where Mr. Polk re- 
sided after his retirement from the Presidency, and where 
his widow lived up to the time of her death. The site is 
now included in the State capitol grounds. 























NEW USE FOR A TELEPHONE-POLE, 
Photograph by J. Paul Haynes, Boston, 


The Only Two Six-masters Collide. 


YF all the strange coincidences perhaps the strangest 
was the collision of the largest two schooners in the 
world, the Hleanor A. Percy, of Bath, and the George W. 
Wells, of Camden, Me., both launched recently. On a 
recent Saturday night, off Cape Cod, these two monsters 
came together in a ten-knot breeze with such force as to 
smash the bowsprit and stem of the larger, the Percy, 
and to crush in the port side of the Wells for a distance 
of twenty-five feet. Traces of the shock may be seen as 
far aft as the wheel, the spokes of which are cracked. The 
galley on the port side is wrecked completely, while on the 
starboard side, opposite the huge cavity, the Wells bulges 
considerably. ‘Me aldfestor islets * ichoy” curried ‘by the 
Percy on the port sid& epasy *diiven: with’ gréat torte’ into 
the side of the Wells,, :\ ais, of horses. was reagived -to 
remove the ancho®, [tig est bmi ated tItag* ise wheks wilt be 
required to complete the: bépitirs, “Me Cost of which will 
be in the neighborhood of $20,000, 


To Amateur Photographers. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of ama- 
teur photographers. Many of our readers have asked us 
to open a similar contest, and we therefore offer a prize 
of five dollars for the best amateur photograph received 
by us in each weekly contest, the competition to be based 
on the originality of the subject and the perfection of 
the photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and for that which bears a special relation 
to news events of current interest. We invite ali ama- 
teurs to enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted 
or unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for the return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize-winners 
will be subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and 
one dollar will be paid for each photograph that may be 
used. No copyrighted photographs will be received, nor 
such as have been published or offered elsewhere. Many 
photographs are received, and those accepted will be 
utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should be 
patient. No writing except the name and address of 
the sender should appear on the back of the photograph, 
except when letter postage is paid, and in every instance 
care must be taken to use the proper amount of postage. 
Photographs must be entered by the amateur who took 
the picture. Silver paper with a glossy finish should be 
used when possible. Mat-surface paper is not the best 
for reproduction. Photographs entered are not always 
used. They are subject to return if they are ultimately 
found unavailable in making up the photographic con- 
test. Preference is always given to pictures of recent 
current events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 

SPECIAL PRIZES. — We offer special prizes of ten 
dollars to each prize- winner, until further notice, for the 
most unique, original, and attractive pictures in the fol- 
lowing classes : Negro Life, Automobile-driving, Indian Life, 
American Frontier Scenes, Gold- bunting in Alaska, Pan- 
American Scenes, Most Notable and Beautiful Objects of In- 
terest Abroad, Notable Catastrophes, and Incidents of Travel. 
Contestants should mention the class in which they desire to 
compete. 























THE STRANGE WRECK OF TWO GREAT SCHOONERS. 
Photograph by Rupert Mac 0, Much, Bath, Me, 


REHEARSING A SECTION OF THE GRAND CHORUS. 
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THE FAMOUS EPWORTH LEAGUE CHORUS, WITH 2,000 SINGERS, TAKEN BY FLASH-LIGAT. 


WELCOMED AT THE GOLDEN GATE. 


TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DELEGATES ATTEND THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE EPWORTH LEAGUE AT SAN FRANCISCO. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY TABOR, SAN FRANCISCO.—{SEE PaGE 100.] 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY CYCLING FEAT ON A TRACK OF SIXTY DEGREES ELEVATION. 


In the World of Sports. 


The Road Drivers’ Friend,— Although a lover of light 
harness-horses since he was old enough to drive, Dr. H. H. 
Kane, the notable lead- 
er in the trotting-borse 
world, did not take an 
active interest in af- 
fairs of horsedom un- 
til about two years 
ago, when he was asked 
to take the presidency 
of the Road Drivers’ 
Association of New 
York, which at the 
time showed little or 


no life. Owning a 
stable of the fastest 


trotters and pacers that 
New York can boast of, 
Dr. Kane was natural- 
ly an enthusiast on such 
matters in general, and 
Speedway affairs in 
particular, so that the 
work of president suit- 
ed his tastes exactly. 
With enthusiasm and energy Dr. Kane at once set about to 
increase the membership of the Road Drivers Association, so 
that before six months had elapsed the organization of 200 
members had grown to a powerful association of more than 
1,500 horsemen. During 1900, matinées were held at the Gut- 
tenburg track and at the Empire City track, to which the 
members were admitted free. In addition, a charity matinée 
at the Empire City track netted more than $1,500 for the Gal- 
veston sufferers. The annual parade of the Road Drivers’ 
Association that year and last spring are down in history as 
the most successful of the kind. Dr. Kane has doubtless done 
more for the trotter and pacer in and around New York than 
any other man of late years. A born diplomat and a man 
who makes reasonable efforts to please every one, his influence 
has been felt by drivers on the Speedway or through the park, 
so that a feeling of good-fellowship cannot but prevail where 
he is in evidence. An energetic worker, with never a thought 
of anything except success for the Road Drivers’ Association, 
the chief executive of New York’s big horse organization has 
made for himself a name that will be lasting in the horse 
world long after others have been forgotten. In addition to 
holding the presidency in the Road Drivers’ Association, Dr. 
Kane is president of the Gentlemen’s Driving and Field Club 
of Monmouth County, at Long Branch, and the recent success- 
ful meetings of that club are mainly the result of his indom- 
itable energy and interest in horse affairs. 





DR. H. H. 
Photograph by Marceau. 


KANE. 





Marvelous Cycle Riding.—Many of our scientific 
minds have marveled at the evolution of the bicycle track. 
When the Manhattan Beach track was built both riders 
and expert track builders threw up their hands, but when 
they obtained a practical trial the riders were delighted. 
Now this track is admitted to be one of the slowest in 
the country, simply because it is not banked high enough 
at the corners. The track at Madison Square Garden looks 
like an immense wooden dish and is banked higher than 
any other in this country. While it requires ten laps to 
complete one mile, the track is banked thirty feet at the 
corners. Even at that the riders say that it is not banked 
high enough, although a man riding at full speed at the 
turns seems to be at an angle of almost forty degrees. A 
smooth-pated man would show the centre of his bald spot 
when taking these turns at any speed. The waving track 
introduced by trick riders in Europe astonished the ex- 
perts at first until they understood the science of the 
problem. The swaying of the track is in perfect unison 
with the man on the wheel. The principle is the same 
on the dreaded “ loop” at Coney Island, which is danger- 
ous only to the uninitiated. 








National Regatta.—The national regatta at Phila- 
delphia was one of the most satisfactory held in years, in 
spite of the sensational surprises. The preparations for 
the visit of the American champions, the Argonauts, will 
be keenly watched on this side of the Atlantic. New York 
had two wins, as had Toronto, Worcester, and Philadel- 
phia, while Detroit, Winnipeg, Newark, and St. Louis 


THE FINISH OF THE GREAT HENLEY 
WHITE, 


BOAT-RACE-—THE VICTORIOUS LEANDERS IN 


AND PENNSYLVANIANS IN DARK SUITS 


Photograph by the American Mutoscope and Biograph | 


had to be content with each. The defeat of the 


Vespers is generally ascribed to lack of condition. 


one 


success of 


Athletes Abroad.—The the 


American athletes abroad is gratifying although expected. 


splendid 


Kraenzlein, Long, and Duffy are in a class by themselves, 
not to be compared with athletes from any other country. 
Little Duffy is the best sprinter we have ever had, and 
the work of all the sprinters since the time of Lon. Myers 
is not forgotten. As one of the trio said just before sail- 
ing, when he was seen smoking cigarettes on the steamer : 
* We don’t have to be in the best of shape to beat anything 
in Mngland.” 


Professional Golfers.—The prejudice of prominent 
golf clubs against the entertainment of professionals and 
the holding of professional tournaments has given place 
to a reflective movement in favor of contests of this sort. 
The recent tournament of the Westbrook Club, of Islip, 
L. I., in which Willie Anderson, the open champion of the 
United States, Stuart Gardner, of the Garden City Club, 
Willie Davis of the Apawamis Club, and other prominent 
players in the professional ranks proved one of the most 
popular events of the season. Now the Hollywood Club of 
Long Branch has announced that a joint professional and 
amateur tournament is to be held there, and it is expected 
that a number of other prominent clubs will announce 
similar tournaments before the close of the present season. 
The Hollywood event is the richest prize contest yet held 
in this country, excepting of course the national champion- 
ships. Purses to the value of $650 have been offered, it 
being understood that if an amateur wins he shall receive 

















W. C. WHITNEY’S LEASED HORSE, VOLODYORSKI, WITH 
WHICH THE AMERICAN TURFMAN WON THE DERBY. 


Photograph by the American Mutoscope and Biograph 
Company. 


the value of the purse in plate. The first day is devoted 
to a 36-hole medal play, and the second to a Scotch four- 
some in which the teams may be composed of amateurs 
and professionals, or amateurs and professionals com- 
bined. Long Branch is a popular place for the gathering 
of amateurs. The announcement that the Shinnecock 
Hills Club would hold its annual tournament was grati- 
fying to golfers in the East, where it was generally under- 
stood that the tournament was to be abandoned. Shinne- 
cock lost its bar privilege on account of a local reform 
wave, and as “ horse’s necks” are not always palatable 
a bar license will be secured, it is said. Golfing dress 
continues to be a subject much discussed at popular sum- 
mer resorts. Be unconventional in your athletic attire, 
for the less you think of dress and fashion the more com- 
fortable you will be and the better you will play. For 
men -an outing shirt, flannel trousers, low shoes, and a 
cap are all right. Don’t use a costume which prevents 
freedom of muscles and comfort of body. 


Polo Trusts.— There are t Geor 
J. Gouid bas been s 
cial trusts that he will 
apply the same princi- 
It is as- 


reports to the effect th 


successfu finan 


in the promulgation 


ples to polo. 
tonishing how the real- 
ly great players rotate 
around the Goulds’ fine 
team at Lakewood, the 
Foxhall 
Keene is coming home, 
it is said, and will play 


Freebooters. 


the Lakewood team. 
The teams at Lake- 
wood play a_ great 


game, as they should, 
Superbly mounted, 
they are hard to beat. 
This is not surprising 
when it is understood 
that the educated polo 
pony plays about balf 
the game. The Great 
Necks are also playing 
a fine game this year. 
Among the 
of this team are three sons of ex-Mayor Grace. 





GEORGE GOULD, 


Photograph, copyrighted, 1901, by Pach 
Bros. 


members 


Volodyorski or Commando?—More than one horse- 
man the Mr. Whitney’s 
leased English Derby winner over Mr. Keene’s Commando. 
As the wonderful three-year-olds may never meet, the 
question of superiority may never be settled. I have met 


has questioned superiority of 


several men, whose opinions on the thoroughbred are valu- 
able, who say that of the two they regard Commando as 
the better The Keene’s flyer 
came at a particularly unfortunate time, for Commando 


race-horse. accident to 
practically had all of the valuable stakes for three-year- 
olds in this country at his mercy. A cracked hoof is a 
nasty thing for a thoroughbred to get, and the best three- 
year-old we have ever seen may not race again this year. 
Waddell, but 
neither classes with Commando over any distance. Mr. 
Whitney’s lease of Volodyorski ends with the racing year 
next season. GEORGE E. STACKHOUSE. 


The Prader is a fine colt and so is Robert 


Sporting Queries Answered. 


[READERs are invited to consult the sporting editor on perplexing 
sporting problems. A stamp should always be inclosed with an in- 
quiry, as a personal reply may be deemed proper. | 


Cricketer.—There is no such rule as you imply. Unless the 
match can be played out, the eleven in the lead at the end of the first 
inning wins the game. 


J. C. B.—An Australian pursuit race, as used in running, horse 
racing, or cycle racing, means that the competitors must be started 
at equal distances from each other. The object of each is to overtake 
the competitor in front. As soon as passed the competitor drops out 
of the race. ee 

Shooter.—Trap-shooters are generally handicapped by the dis- 
tance they stand from the place where the birds or blue rocks are 
liberated. The American experts who recently toured Europe were 
so superior to their opponents that they used only one barrel, allow- 
ing the Europeans to use two. 


Charles L. M.—Base-ball pennants are always decided by the 
winning percentage of a team because one team may play more 
games than another. To get the percentage, count together the 
number of games won and lost and divide that number into the 
number of games won. 





Horses.—The rulings of the Jockey Club are practically final be- 
cause an owner or jockey ruled off by the Jockey Club would not re- 
ceive any privileges in this country or in Europe. 





Hunter.—If you have a promising young dog whose breeding you 
are satisfied with, the best way to have him broken in is to send him 
to some expert who makes a business of such things, as you say you 
have not the time to go into the country to work the dog yourself. 





Fan.—Unless five innings, which constitute a game, have been 
played you are entitled to your money back or what is called a 
“rain-check.” This check is good for any of the coming games on 
the grounds. In case four and a half innings have been played and 
the losing team has had its five innings, then the game counts just 
the same as if nine innings have been played. G. E. 8. 
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HE SUNNY SIDE OF LIFE. 





HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 


Mr. Jackson—‘“ Didn’t de boss gib yo’ a recommend w’en 
yo’ left ?” 

Mr. JOHNSON—‘‘ Oh, yes. 
nervine fo’ ‘dat tired feelin’.’ ” 


He recommended Fakem’s 


With Her Eyes. 


WHEN you smile upon others and flirt a wee bit, 

Or in waltzing with rivals quite near me you flit, 
Never think I am jealous; for have you not guessed 
That your eyes tell me, dearest, you love me the best? 


And as ever I see that sweet light in your eyes 
When 1 look into them, dear, your bashful soul tries, 
Oh! so hard to conceal it; but, dear, you’ve confessed 
By the light in your eyes that you love me the best. 
> & Be 


Putting Some Sing into Saul. 


AN up-ter-date bye, wid ould-fashuned name, is Saul 
MeTerry. An’ he’s got a voice thot wud be the rale thing 
in tenor, ef it wuzn’t fur the wun fact, thot it nades 
devilopin’, bad. But Oi’m guvin’ him sum singin’-lessons, 
an’ he’s got es fur es “ The House ov Lots ov Trubbul,” 
wid wun finger on the pianny, an’ kan sing ivry wurd ov 
it foine. 

“Saul,” sez Oi, ’tuther noight, 
fast!” 

“Vis,” sez he, “an’ Oj'll nivur shtop this soide ov 
grand oppery.” 

“But you nade more scale practice, an’ we'd bether 
go bak ter thot.” 

“ Do-re-mi! . Fa-so’-la! 
himsilf. 

“'Tain’t voight at all!” sez Oi, bangin’ the pianny, 


“ 


you're improvin’ 


Si-do!” sang Saul, ter suit 


FUN BY THE SEA. 


—— 


a 


FRANKFURTERS | > 






THe Seand 


JONES (at Coney Island)—‘t Watch me fool the dog. I'll 
make believe to throw the stick and——” 





The faithful animal, though nonplused, found a substitute. 


ter hoide a laff. Fur Misther Saul MeTerry is es full 
of thricks an’ fun es a pertaty is full of oyes. 
“Troy it agin!” 
“Vis, Kirsty, a duzint troys ovur, ter plaze you.” 
An’ nixt toime he sung it roight, fur Oi'’d teacht him 
strate es a rule, an’ well he kno’d it. 


sez Oi, wid a put-on frown. 


But it was hot summer work es we both agreed, an’ 
ice-cowld lemonade kum in wid the rists, ivry now an’ 
thin, not ter menshun two plates ov crame apiece, at the 
ind ov the lesson. 

“Saul,” axt Oi, “ wot’s a semi-quavur?” 

His blak oyes lukt roight inter moine, whin he sed: 
“It's wot gits inter me voice whin Oi troy ter shpake 
out loud about Kirsty Quinn an’ her koindniss.” 

“ Wot's a tone?” 

“A tone is a sound, mavourneen! ” 

“Traps you kan sing a high tone, Misther McTerry?” 

* But Oi don’t belong ter the Smart Set.” 

“Thin a low wun wull do,” laffs Oi. An’ he guv me 
wun, wot wuz dape es a well. 


Oi goes on, pretindin’ not ter hear. 


* Now sing la!”’ 

“Oh, la!’ sez Saul, makin’ a dash fur me fethur fan. 
* Ain’t the wether hot anuff, widout singin’? ” 

Sut Oi kipt him at his wurk. “ You wantid ter lurn, 

Misther MecTerry!” 

* Nixt wintur wull do.” 

“Thin tell me wot’s a beat?” 

“It moight be mesilf, alanna, es is gittin’ singin’ 
lessuns fur nuthin’ an’ hain’t half thankful anuff!” 

“Thin sing a tone four beats long!” 

An’ he did it. 

* Now, wot’s a beat?” axt Oj, goin’ back. 

“It’s a toime-divishun in musick.” 
“ Roight you air. So jist guy me the pitch ov do, an’ 
sing up ter sol.” 

** Me tunin’-fork’s broke, Kirsty ! ” 

“Thin foind the pitch on the pianny!” 

Ile set down on the stool, wid his back ter the keys. 
“ We'll rist a bit now, aven ef it don’t kum in the lesson. 


Ilow purty you luk, ter noight! Blue is yer color, an’ 


no mishtake, fur it jist matches yer oyes!” 

But Oi snacht me ribbuns frum his admoirin’ hands. 
“A gud scholar has no toime ter flather! ” 

“ But this bye has, Kirsty Quinn! ” 

“Wot’s a dot?” 

“It's wot Oi call me darlint whin away, fur she’s 
little an’ round, yer see, an’ Dot is the swatist ov names!” 
“Oi’m Miss Quinn!” sez Oi, wid dignaty. 

“ But she may be losin’ her toitle, afure long.” 
“"'Tain’t loikely!” 

Ile guv me a quizzikul luk. ‘Kirsty Quinn’s got a 
hart an’ a half ter’ be had fur the roight axin’. An’ 
hain’t Oi axt her wunct alriddy?” 

“ But she wudn’t ansor!” Oi flasht back, triumphint. 

“Thin the more sorrow ter her! She’s bound ter 
repint, an’ ad 

“ We'll now sing Ja terguther!” Oi intyruptid. 

“ But me singin’-lessun’s over, an’ it’s now the turn 
ov Kirsty Quinn, ter tak a lessun in luv.” 

“She duzn’t want, nor’nade it!” 

“ But she shall hav it, jist the same, wid Saul MecTerry 
fur teachur. Say afther me, this new scale ov luv: 
Acquaintince, frendship, respict, honur, jealousy, luv, 
marriage!” 

But Oi shuk me hed. “ Oi wudn’t be repeatin’ ony 
scale loike thot!” : 


“Troth, it’s origynil, darlint, an’ true es a provurb, 
besoids.” 

An’ thin Oi had ter laff, in spoite ov mesilf. 

*“ Lessuns in luv hav kisses fur beats, an’ iv’ry rist 
is a hand-clasp tindur an’ warrum!” he whint on, his 
voice low an’ pleadin’, wid rale quayurs in it. 

An’ Oi kno’d thin thot Oi did luv hansum Saul 
MecTerry. 

“ Kirsty,” whispur’d he, “say but the worrud, an’ 
Ol be yer husbind yit! Hain’t Oi luv’d you loike a 
ship afire in mid-oshun, these twilve munths, an’ more? 
An’ nivur so mutch es a singul kiss hav Oi ivur had fur 
me pains!” 

*“ Poor Saul!” sez Oi, kompassynate. 

“Poor Kirsty!” 
so rich!” 

“Oi am rich!” sez Oi, “fur Saul MeTerry luvs me, 


mimickt he, “when she moight be 


an 

“Say thot you luv him, mavourneen! ” 

“You wudn’t belave it ef she did!” 

“ Oi kud troy.” 

“ But she hain’t bin gud ter you, atall, atall!” 

He put his strong arrums around me, an’ his furst kiss 
wuz on me lips. “ Jist say thot you luv me, Kirsty!” 

“ Indade Oi do!” eroid Oi. 

“Do wot?” 

“Luv you! 
take it bak!” 

“Thin,” sez he, “ we'll sing the scale twoice through 
tergethur! The ould Romans we rade about in hist’ry 
sang songs of vict'ry, whinivur a vict’ry wuz won, an’ 
ef this hain’t a vict’ry fur Kirsty Quinn an’ Saul McTerry 
it hain’t nuthin’ atall!” 

So out on the warrum noight air, twoice rang the ould 
unmusickul jingle: 

“ Do-re-mi, fa-so’-la, si-do!’ 

An’ thot lesson wuz indid, fur shure. 

But Oi’m still troyin’ ter put sum sing inter Saul. 
Hie may nivur reach the opyratick stage, though he has 
the makin’ ov a rare tenor, an’ it’s mony a foine toime 
we'll hav duetin’ the songs ov home an’ country in our 
own cozy flat. Mrs. FINDLEY BRADEN. 


Thar! Oij've sed it at last, an’ Oi won’t 
‘ ® 


Compound Profits. 


Skinner—“‘I just sold the last of those suburban 
houses I put up.” 

Weaver—* What are you going to do with all the 
money?” 

Skinner—* Invest it in quinine and sell it to the pur- 
chasers of the houses as soon as they have caught the 
malaria.” 


A Sufficient Reason. 


Dr. Paresis—*“ I think a European trip would benefit 
that patient of yours.” 

Dr. Kallowmell—* I know it would.” 

Dr. Paresis—* Why don’t you recommend it? Are 
you afraid he can’t afford it?” 

Dr. Kallowmell—* That’s not it. I’m afraid J can’t 
afford it.” 


He Missed It. 


“T SUPPOSE you did not see the lovely sunrise this 
morning,” said Mr. Earlybird to Mr. Nightowl. 
“ Of course not,” was the latter’s reply in a rebuking 


tone. “I was abed long before that. You should culti- 


” 


vate better hours, sir. 
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IN THE FUTURE. 


No more equestrian statues for our distinguished men. 


Woman Fashion. 


Tuey evidently loved each other, for they called each 
other dear and were most affectionate in manner; and 
the one with the picture hat remarked, after they were 
seated in the car, that it seemed an age since they had 
taken an outing together, and the one with the orchid 
in her button-hole said, ‘“* Yes, indeed! All of five 
weeks!” and when the conductor came around each 
paid her own car-fare. 


The Amenities of Life. 


“T HEAR Bilk has put up some new houses in your 
neighborhood.” 

“Yes; and he's ruined the neighborhood with them.” 

**He said you had spoiled it with those houses of 
yours.” 

“* Now isn’t it just like Bilk’s meanness to say a thing 
of that kind about a fellow he’s known all his life?” 


True Musical Instinct. 


Reilly—*“ Couplings is a fireman with a true musical 
instinct.” 
McCarthy—*“ I didn’t know he had any talent in that 


line.” 
Reilly—* Well, he has. When the music-store burned 


yesterday Couplings played on six pianos all at once.” 
How, Indeed ? 


THE truckman swore souifully for at least two minutes 
at the conductor of a passing cable-car. ‘“ You should be 


ashamed to swear so,” said a clerical-looking man on the 
sidewalk. 
“Well, how in —— do you want me to swear?” 


queried the truckman. “I ain’t up on furrin langwiches.” 
Took Him at His Word. 


Revivalist—* Do you know, my friend, that salvation 
is free?” 

Sinner—* Well, if it is I'l take back that quarter I 
put on the plate just now.” 


A Terrible Suspicion. 


Howson Lotiti—‘ All the women around here this 
spring seem to be wearing their bloomers when they work 
in the garden.” 

Mrs. Howson Lott—* Oh, George, is that what you 
meant when you said you were just wandering around 
the neighborhood to look at the different kinds of garden- 
hose? ” 
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CHEOPS,—ON THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


















































































































































































Chis grand old sentinel of the Hermit Range is one of the most imposing peaks of the 
many which guard the Illicilliwaet Valley. As one gazes, almost in awe, upon the noble slopes 
which lead upward to the bare, beetling crags of the summit, the mind is filled with wonder as 
it realizes that for ages upon ages all this grand scenery, these tremendous mountain wastes, 
were unknown and unvisited—for even the hardy Kootenay Indian avoided this part of the Sel- 


kirk Range. 


To him it was forbidden ground. 
and distant past gave the valleys of the Illicilliwaet and Beaver streams an evil name. 


Legends handed down to him from the dim 
So for 


ages the grizzly, the big horn and the caribou held undisputed possession of a region infinitely 


more beautiful, wild and savage than the Alps. 


To-day a three and one-half day run from Montreal over the main line of the Canadian 


Pacific Railway will land you at Glacier. 


Here as you sip your wine and discuss the entrées 


you can see the majestic mass of Cheops through the open window; and with a strong glass at 
your eye may sometimes see the wild creatures of the crag and forest traversing those grassy 


slopes beneath the rocks, all unconscious of their proximity to a first-rate hotel. 
will always be there, but future generations will miss nature’s cattle. 


The mountains 
It is only in these days, 


when civilization is treading on the heels of savagedom in the Canadian West, that the traveler 
will see the caribou and big horn from the windows of his parlor-car. 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 


This letter was written on a Lackawanna Railrvad vee | traveling sixty miles an hour. The regularity of the hand- 


writing testifies to the wonderful smoothness of the road 


POPULAR PAN-AMERIO\AN bay ttl LINE between New York and Huffale, with 


dally prong « eage between New York and Chi 


reservations at 489 and it 

fo Cnfenge’ Fighth and Olive Streets, St. Loui 

wanna Rallroad presents unexcelled locations and o 
General Of: 


Baffalo; 108 “Adams Street, 
The Lachka 
and manu 





New York and St. Louls 
New Yorks" 889 Main Street, 


ortunities for industries 
lace, New York City. 


Rreadway, 


ees, 26 Exchange 





BEST and MOST 
ECONOMICAL 3 3C 
COFFEE GROWN, 
Requires Only TWO 
THIRDS the regular 
quantity. Always ay in 
1-Ib. trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees, 12c. & 15c. 
Good Teas, 30c. & 35c. 
For special terms addregs 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
$1 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 
P. O. Box 289. 





ett on (ENCLAND). 


ANCH Portland Place. Unrival- 
gp Rang tt A favorite 


THE L 
ed Al A at top 
hotel with Americans. Every modern eg Fey 


All kinds kept in stock 


BLANK BOOK and made to order by 


FINDLER & WIBEL, 
121 Nassau Street, New York. 





MOTHERSES%: oes a 


POISON 


Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 





Permanently Cured, You can he treated at home under 
same varanty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, | Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples, colored Spots, Ulcers on 

anv part of the body, Hair or rl falling out. aie | 


COOK REMEDY CO. 
pa ont PAG age Chicago, Ill., for proofs of cures. Cap- 
e solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
rea the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-pageBookFree. 


Uss BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 2 cents a jar. 


Tue combined artists of Darmstadt (Germany) 
have arranged an art exhibition of rare silks, ac- 
knowledged to be of highest interest to fashionable 
ladies anywhere, but more particularly to the silk 
trade generally. The celebrated silk manufacturer, 
David, of Darmstadt, is manufacturing silk from 
rare and novel patterns designed by Professor 
Hans Christianson. These remarkable and inter- 
esting patterns are almost certain to cause a revo- 
lution in the prevailing style of costumes, and are 
equally certain to draw intelligent ladies from ev- 
erywhere to the ae, which continues open 
from May ist until October Ist, 1901. 


Stops Diarrhea and Stomach Cramps. 


Dr. Siegert’s Genuine Eugenes weepguennen Bitters. 








Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Sootsa- 
me Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 

all pain. cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 


darchese. 


Cook's Imperial Extra Dry Champagne is the | 


pure juice of the grape naturally fermented. For 
bouquet it has no superior. 


SoumerR & Co., the great piano firm, can point with 
yride to the magnificent indorsement their instruments 
vave received at the hands of the best native and 
foreign musical artists. 











FOR A DELIGHTFUL FALL TRIP. 


Go to Luray Caverns and Natural Bridge. Address 
Norfolk and Western Railway, No. 398 Broadway, 
New York. 








PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 


intime. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 











THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Only Salesroom 
in Greater Ncw 
York. 


Sohmer Building, 


Sth Ave., cor, 22d St, 


These Faces Show 


the difference between Williams’ 


ing Soap and othe 





THE 


eal state ‘rst Compan 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


Authorized Capital ' . $f, 600,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,000,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. 
Rents Safe- Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 
Vaults. 

Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity. Collects Rents and 

takes general charge an ‘management of Prop- 
| erty. 

Executes Trusts of every description under 
the ap "yo of Courts, Corporations, and 
Individuals, Acts as Registrar or Transfer 
Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under 

| Corporation Mortgages. 
FRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
GEORGE PHILLER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 
ROBERT D. GHRISKEY, Cashier 
M. S. COLLINGWOOD, Asst. Treasurer 
ROL AND L. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary 


BEST FORTHE 
BOWELS 


pf you haven'ta regular, healthy movement of the 

rer. every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep you 
bowels open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison, is dangerous. 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of Sooving t tbe 
bowels clear and clean is to tuke 













CANDY 
CATHARTIC 







TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Pleasant. Palatable, Potent. Taste Good. Do Good 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, 25¢, 50e Writs 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. S22 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD GLEAN 


ILLIAMS *soae’ 


\ 
\ } 
Shav- 


r kinds. The lather 


of most soaps is thin and watery, and 


as soon as it is 


begins to evaporate. 


full of little 


face No. 1); 


hard 


comes 


applied to the face 
It appears 
pin holes (see 

the skin be- 


and dry, 


the face burns and itches ; 


it’s torture to shave 


with such soap. 


| aif | The lather of Williams’ Soap is al- 


ways thick, 
face No. 2); it 
makes the skin 
| al velvety, and 


and agreeable. 


renders 


moist and creamy (see 


softens the beard, 
soft, pliable 


shaving 


and 
easy 


Williams’ Soap is 


the only kind that 


“Won't dry 


on the face.” 


| 
| eT 
| 


Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25c. 


YANKEE SHAVING SOAP, (Rd. or Sq.) 10c. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1!b., 40c. Exquisite also for toilet. 
TRIAL SIZE WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 10c. 
TRIAL SIZE WILLIAMS’ SHAVING TABLET, 2c. IN STAMPS. 


Lonpvon. 


Paris. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS 








SWISS VIOLET SHAVING CREAM, 50c. 
LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25c. 


IN STAMPS. 


DRgspEn. 
Sypney. 


CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


JER NY. 





A Trip Through Mountains, by Lakes and 


|  Rivers—LEHIGH 


VALLEY RAILROAD. 

















STEAM-ENGINES HITCHED TO A HOTEL IN KANSAS WHICH IS TO BE DRAWN FIFTY MILES. BEHEADING ELEVEN CHINESE PIRATES CAPTURED NEAR 
Photograph by C. M. Harger, Abilene, Kan. CHE FOO AT THE INSTANCE OF THE STANDARD OIL’S 
AGENT. 


THE GHASTLY SCENE AFTER THE EXECUTION OF THE CHINESE PIRATES AT CHE-FOO. 


MIDSUMMER INCIDENTS ON THREE CONTINENTS. 


AMERICANS HOLD A FOURTH-OF-JULY DINNER IN PARIS: PIRATES ARE EXECUTED IN CHINA, AND A BIG HOTEL IS 


MOVED FIFTY MILES 
IN KANSAS.—{SEE Pace 91.) 


























Interviews with Some Famous Russians. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US. 


I NEVER was so surprised in all my life as I was in 
Russia. It is safe to say that lied 
about to-day than Russia. I harsh treatment, 
and was met everywhere as a guest and a friend. 
Hollaway, the 


no country is more 
expected 
Colonel 
American Consul General, said to- me: 
* All you need in Russia is your passport showing that 
you American. Americans are 
every part of the empire.” This statement I 
absolutely true, even in Siberia. 

My first visit in St. Petersburg was to the home of 
the American Ambassador, the Honorable 
Tower. Mr. Tower is very popular in 
regarded as one of the ablest diplomats 


are an grata in 


found to be 


persona 


Charlemagne 
Russia, and is 
in Europe. He 
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THE ST. PETERSBURG RESIDENCE OF THE AMERICAN AMBAS- 
SADOR, THE HON. CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, WHO IS 
CONDUCTING THE TARIFF NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH RUSSIA. 


told me the same thing that Count Cassini assured me 
of in Washington, viz., that it is the fixed condition of 
the Russian mind toward our country and our people 
that we are their natural friends. He seemed to have 
no fear as to the ultimate outcome of the present tariff 
controversy between Russia and the United States. It 
was his opinion that it would be settled in a spirit of 
fairness on both sides, and that it would not interrupt 
the long friendship of these two great peoples. 

From Mr. Tower I went to see Prince Khilkoff, the 
Imperial Minister for Railways. 1 expected to find some 
gorgeous medi- 
geval palace. But 
I was mistaken. 
The driver halt- 
ed in front of a 
massive building 
which is called 
the Bureau of 
Ways of Com- 
munication. I 
passed through a 
gateway, crossed 
a garden, and 
was stopped in 
front of a similar 
interior building 
by two gigantic 
Cossacks. Send- 
ing in my card 
and my introduc- 
tions, I was at 
first ushered into 
a large room 
where there were 
about sixty peo- 
ple standing ina 
line. On making 
inquiry what 
these people were 
here for, I was told that they had business with the imperial 
minister. Each person had papers in bis hand that I supposed 
referred to the business he was about. It looked like the 
office of an American business man. Prince Khilkoff was a 
long time in America, and has acquired quite an American air 
of hustle. 

An attendant took my card into the Prince and re- 
turned immediately. He looked around for me and said: 
* Amerikanski.” He led me through a large door and 
ushered me into the office of the Czar’s Minister of Rail- 
roads and Communications. Prince Khilkoff is a man 
of average height and looks precisely like a western rail- 
road man. In fact, almost his first words ‘to me were: 
“They call me the American Minister in the Cabinet 
meetings. I am known to foreigners as the friend of 
Americans.” 

My object in visiting the Prince was to ask him about 
Siberia and the railroads of Russia. He said that he was 
very anxious to establish communication with America 
from Vladivostock to San Francisco. ‘‘We must open up 
trade with your western country,” said Prince Khilkoff. 
“You fellows are the practical workers of the world, 





























PRINCE KHILKOFF, THE FAMOUS RUSSIAN 
MINISTER OF RAILROADS, WHO 
LIVED IN THE UNITED 
STATES SOME YEARS. 


The 
develop the untold 


watchword of America is We must 


American 


practicality. 


resources of Siberia along 


lines. Already the traffic on the new Siberian Railroad 
is too heavy for our rails and we have to turn away trade 
until we get heavier rails.” 

“No.” 
* It was the desire of His Majesty Alexan 
der ITI., who founded the line, that the engineers and the 
materials should all be We 
this wish; but as no such wish was expressed regarding 
the Manchurian 
that 


have 


I asked Khilkoff if these were American rails. 
he answered. 
Russian. have carried out 
then designed, we 
We 


other 


Road, which was not 
American 
splendidly with 


are opening work to competition. 
and 


but the Americans are going to get some fine con 


Russians don? bridges 
things ; 
tracts on the Manchurian Road.” 

This led up tea discussion of the present. ecohtroversy 
between Russi and America over the sugar tariff. The 
Prince is entirely frank about it and wants the friend- 
ship and reciprocity of American people. He says we 
shall both lose by friction, whereas we have both much 
to gain by the policy of give and take. Our readers will 
remember that in March last M. de Witté, Russia’s great 
railway builder and financier, applied sweeping tariff 
rates against 
various Ameri- 
can imports, not- 
ably steel, iron, 
and bicycles, in 
retaliation for an 
extra duty which 
our Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. 
Gage, had ap 
plied on Russian 
sugar coming 
into this country. 
In order to equal- 
ize conditions our 
tariff laws pro- 
vide that in the 
case of countries 
which pay a di- 
rect bounty on 
the exporting of 
sugar an_ equiv- 
alent amount 
nmiust be added at 
our ports of entry.. It would seem that the Russian law does 
not in a direct and explicit way pay a bounty. on sugar, 
but that the tax system in Russia so acts as to make ex- 





MONSIEUR WITTE, THE CZAR’S MINISTER 
OF FINANCE, AND ONE OF THE 
FOREMOST MEN IN EUROPE. 


porting relatively profitable, and therefore serves practi- 
cally the same purpose as a bounty. We have imported 
so little sugar from Russia that it is only a drop in the 
bucket. On the other hand, our imports into Russia last 
year aggregated nearly a hundred million dollars. 

It may interest our readers to know who M., de Witté 
is. He is of Slavic and Dutch origin, belonging to the old 
Russian aristocracy which began before Peter the Great. 
For a number of years he has been Russia’s Imperial 
Minister of Finance. The three great figures of Europe 
to-day are M. de Witté, Kaiser William of Germany, and 
Pope Leo XIII, but the greatest is Witté. The Czar 
seems to think Witté a wonderfully gifted man, but not 
to realize the depth and breadth of him: his tact, his 
power of fitting present means to future ends. A brilliant 
Russian said to me: ** Witté is the real Czar of Russia”; 
and that is the idea of Russians great and small. Tall of 
stature, stiff in deportment, cold in manner, slow of 
speech, he has the powerful faculty of prompt action and 
few He is the soul of the Slav wrought to its 
highest integer. He has the quick temper of the Tartar, 
but he is Dutch common sense raised to its highest power. 
Like Alexander Hamilton in America he found the 
finances of his country tangled and in chaos, and like 
Hamilton he has warded off crises and made the nation’s 
finance stable. He found the Russian dollar (the ruble) 
worth 19% cents and he has made it worth 51% cents. 
He financiered the Siberian Railroad, an enterprise quite 
as creditable and as worthy of admiration as were our 
own Pacific Railway undertakings forty years ago. On 
this railway he has spent more than 400,000,000 rubles 
without in any way disturbing the finances of Russia. 
Such is the statesman we are called to face in the tariff 
controversy. 

The Prince laughed about the sugar 
Americans are far too good business men to pursue 
the sugar duties for any length of time. Sugar is 16 
cents a pound in Russia. Siberia has 7,000,000 of peo- 
ple and already has great nascent industries. We are 
making molasses out of potatoes. Our mining industries 
are growing at a great rate. Now what is the sugar in- 
dustry in Siberia? The first and only Sugar refinery was 
established in Siberia in 1889. It is situated in the Minu- 
sinsk district near Irkutsk. Experiments conducted over 
a period of several years show that the climate and soil 
are favorable for the cultivation of beetroot. Hence the 
enterprise is being gradually extended. And yet this 
refinery has an output of only 85,000 rubles, or less than 
45,000 dollars’ worth of sugar in a year. Sugar grows 
only in the Crimea and there only imperfectly. We have 
an enormous population to which sugar is necessary. It 
would be impossible for us to send much sugar out of this 
country. We might compete with you in grain. Here 


words. 


tariff. ‘“ You 


is our granary ” (pointing to a map of Western Siberia). 
“ Here for over an area twice as large as the Empire of 
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land with a black soil and a 


This is the real treasure of Siberia.” 


Germany there is a level 
fairly good climate 

I asked him his opinion on the merits of the present 
controversy. He was non-committal. ‘ We are naturally 
proud of Witté; he has raised the value of our ruble 
from twenty cents to more than fifty cents. He bas man- 
aged the finances of the Empire so that we have been able 
to spend 400,000,000 rubles on the railway and the coun 
burden. At the time we 


try has not felt it as a same 


want Russia to grow alongside of your great country 
as a friendly neighbor We can learn from your smart 
business men, and you can gain much from our trade in 


I am very busy,” said 
the Prince, **and you must call and stay longer anotber time.” 


the opening up of vast new lands 


I called a second time and went over the ground again. 
In every way I was given assurances of the intense desire 
of Russia to be good friends with our country. “This was 


the attitude of the Prince and it was the attitude of the 


Moujik or street laborer. Somehow, all through, the 
Russians have this kindly feeling for America. It may 
look strange that an autocracy like Russia should breed 


such feelings toward an absolute democracy like America. 
The explanation I think is that the Russian is by nature 
a republican, but circumstances have forced him into au- 
I do not believe there is a more democratic race 
But Russia is a level coun- 
could easily conquer it, if it 
were a collection of little warring states. It is unfor- 
tunate for Finland that it has had to ancient 
charter; but that little country is so situated that apart 
maintain no independence, and 
be conquered by Sweden or swallowed by 
Poland also could not at this late day main- 
tain its independence. VPoland seems to be rich agricul- 
turally, but Il am told it is poor. 


tocracy. 
in Europe than the Russians. 
try and an invading army 


lose its 


from Russia it could 
would 


Germany. 


soon 


Siberia is growing with wonderful rapidity. The Rus- 
sian government is kind to its emigrants. This 
summer I met a train in Siberia. It was taking fourth- 
distance of 2,500 miles for $2.25, 
giving each sleeping berth, and feeding some 
of the poorer ones at the many feeding stations along the 
Siberian Railroad. Over 600,000 emigrants have crossed 
the Urals into Siberia in five years. Siberia to-day looks 
just about as Dakota did twenty-five years ago. To give 
you an idea of the increase of traffic in Siberia the follow- 
ing figures given me by Prince Khilkoff may be interest- 
ing: ‘*The West Siberian Road (that is, the section of 
2,000 miles from the Urals to Irkutsk) in 1896 carried 


very 


class passengers a 


person a 


160,000 passengers, 169,000 emigrants, and 10,500,000 
puds of goods. (Pud is 40 pounds.) In 1898 it carried 
379,000 passengers, 195,000 emigrants, and 30,000,000 


puds of goods.” 
On my way to Siberia [ spent a delightful day with 
Count Tolstoi on his farm at Yasnaia Poliana, south of 
Moscow. The 
—=>] Countess and part 
of the family were 
also at home. 
Every one spoke 
English. Tolstoi 
is now seventy- 
three years old, a 
mellow old man, 
and quite human 
for so great a 
prophet. He said 
that he thought 
America was to be 
the foremost in- 
dustrial country 
of the world until 
Russia _ should 
awake and_ the 
Slav should rule 
the destiny of. 
mankind, ..Of 
England’s war he 
thought that Eng- 
land’s contentions 
might have been 
right, but he sym- 
pathized with the 
Boers. Of the Americans in the Philippines he thought Agui- 
naldo had been misrepresented to the public ; but he went on 
—‘‘ your people had not the war-madness of the English peo- 
ple. What the Americans did in China was marked by com- 
mon sense and Christian moderation.” ‘Tolstoi thinks, how 
ever, that the 3,000,000 souls of New York City should divide 
up the wealth of 
that great com- 
munity and live 
all on the same 
scale. Henry 
George, he said, 
was not duly ap- 
preciated in 
America. 

Tolstoi asked 
more questions 
than I could ask 
him. He was 
greatly interested 
in the American 
schools. ‘‘The 
system is ideal,” 
he said; ‘‘ noth- 
ing so good has 
been done in all 
the centuries.” 
He did pot ap- 
preciate Mr. Car- 
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ON HIS RIGHT. 
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